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18 Senators 


Favor GI 
Billof Rights 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Legion’s “GI Bill of Rights,” provid- 
{ng post-war benefits for servicemen, 
was virtually assured quick passage 
jn the Senate this week when 78 of 
the 96 Senators teamed up to intro- 
duce a new version. 

The new bill (S. 1767) is an out- 


growth of hearings held on the 
original measure by a _ Senate 
Finance Subcommittee. Instead of 


reporting out the original bill with 
amendments it was decided to re- 
write the whole bill, Senator Clark, 
Missouri Democrat, explained. 
Legion Seeks Signatures 

The American Legion this week 
gonducted a house to house cam- 
paign to obtain signatures on peti- 
tions urging passage of the “GI Bill 
of Rights.” The measure has also 
been indorsed by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. : 

Although passage seems certain, 
sharp debate may arise over vari- 
ous phases of the proposed program. 
The bill contains no provision for 
payment of a bonus or adjusted com- 
pensation, and Senator Johnson, 
Colorado Democrat, co-author of a 
$35,000,000 bonus bill supported by 
five veterans’ organizations, pre- 
dicted the bonus issue would be 
raised when the GI bill comes up 
on the floor. 

“It may be that an amendment will 
be offered,” he said. “But if it is 
not, I think there should be a clear 
understanding that a bonus bill will 


_ be considered later.” 


Another Problem 


Another possible thorn of con- 
tention is provisions for post-war 
education. The new bill is less lib- 
eral in this respect than the previ- 
ous one. It provides, for instance, 
that the total length of schooling for 
which each veteran is eligible shall 
depend on the length of his service. 
Senator Pepper, Florida Democrat, 
is known to be bitterly opposed to 
this restriction. 

Whereas the original bill pro- 
vided for loans to veterans up to 
$7,500 for purchase of a home and 
up to $12,500 to buy a farm, the new 
version would lend only $1,000, but 
at low interest. This could be used 
not only to buy a home or farm, but 
to improve property already owned 
or to set up a business. 

Provisions for mustering out pay 
have been dropped from the new bill, 
since Congress has already provided 
this. 

Gives Job Priority 


Besides setting up safeguards to 


rotect the rights of veterans, the 
ill makes provisions for finding 
jobs for ex-servicemen and gives 


them priority to jobs handled by the 

. 8. Employment Service. 

It also includes a maximum of 52 
Weeks of unemployment compensa- 
tion ranging from $15 to $25 a week 
within the first two years after 
discharge. 


Australia Won’t Ask U. S. 
To Withhold Yank Pay 


CANBERRA, Australia—Prime 
Minister John Curtin this week re- 
fused to ask the American Govern- 
ment to hold back some of the pay 
of American soldiers stationed in 
Australia so that they would re- 
ceive no more than Aussies. A Par- 
HMament member had made the sug- 





guestion as an anti-inflationary 
Move. 
Curtin said: “It is not a matter 


which properly falls within the Aus- 
tralian government’s jurisdiction. I 
do not think the United States gov- 
@rnment would welcome such a rec- 
®mmendation.” 





Music Is Written for 
General Patton’s Poem 


NEW YORK—Music for “God of 
ttles,” Lt. Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton’s poem-prayer, has recently been 
Written by Peter de Rose, composer 
of “Deep Purple’ and “Wagon 
Wheels.” 
Mr. de Rose said of his song, “The 
finished music is hymn-like and, as 
& battlie-hymn, I think it carries 
4 the spirit of the words.” It will 
Introduced to the radio public 
ortly. 
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AAMERICAN SOLDIERS examine the interior of 





Re oo tity BOM ; a 


a knocked-out 


German iron pillbox found sunken halfway into the ground 
between Cairo and Cassino, part of the Gustav line in Italy. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





Great Aerial Offensive 
Crushes Axis At Casino 


WASHINGTON—A tremendous Al- 
lied air offensive, which obliterated 
Cassino, and a series of ground of- 
fensives into German-held territory 
at the Anzio beachhead marked a 
step-up in the Allied drive on Rome. 

Some 2,500 tons of incendiaries and 
explosives were dropped on the town 
where fighting has been going on 
in the streets and from house to 
house for weeks. Lt. Gen. Ira E, 
Eaker, who with Lt. Gen. Mark Clark 
watched the bombing operations 
from a hillside nearby, describing 
the attack ag a “fumigation,” and 
noted that one square mile, includ- 
ing the town and surrounding sub- 
urbs, had felt the weight of more 
bombs than had been dropped on 
Berlin in any one day of the recent 
American raids. 

Moving Ahead 

Mud has kept ground operations 
in the Anzio area quiet on both 
sides for some days, but movement 
started again in midweek and sub- 
stantial gains were made by the Al- 
lies, with the aid of tank and artil- 
lery attacks. Further bomb attacks 
were made on the Rome raijlroad 
yards to prevent the movement of 
German supplies. 

The Russians have continued their 
victorious advance in the Southern 


Ukraine region. On Tuesday they 
crossed the river Bug, and with a 
pincer movement hemmed tin 45,000 


Germans In the Black Sea area at 





Greetings from French 
Vets Received by Legion 


INDIANAPOLIS — Greetings from 
French veterans of World War I to 
the American Legion have been re- 
ceived from the Union Francaise des 
Anciens Combattants et Victimes de 
le Guerre, Foyer Civique, Algiers. 
Sent through the American mission 
at Algiers and the Department of 
State at Washington, the message 
received at Legion’ national head- 
quarters reads as follows: 

“We send to our brothers in arms 
in the United States fraternal and 
affectionate greetings and express 
deep admiration for the heroism of 
our young American *comrades on 
the battlefield of Europe, which will 
soon be liberated from the German 
hydra by total victory of the Allied 
forces. 

“Long live the United States of 
Americal” 


Nikolaev. 10,000 were_ killed and 
4,000 made prisoners in one day. 
Dispatches note that most of the 


remainder are being exterminated. 
The limited numbers of the German 
force which were able to escape the 
trap were in unorganized flight to- 
ward Rumania, not only leaving 
equipment, but also throwing away 
rifles in their haste to get out of 
the Red Army’s clutches. 
Seeking Peace 
The Russian forces are now with- 
in 30 miles of Rumania. Rumors 
state that that unhappy country is 
making approaches for peace. 
The attacks of Allied bombers from 
(See OFFENSIVE Page 16) 





Mail For Overseas 
Wrongly Addressed 
i ~ 


WASHINGTON—Fifteen per cent 
of the more than 25 million pieces 
of mail each week being sent to 
soldiers overseas is incorrectly ad- 
dressed, the War Department point- 
ed out this week in cautioning the 
public on the extreme importance 
of correctly addressing mail for 
these troops. This incorrectly ad- 
dressed mail is a serious and a 
growing problem for the Army 
Postal Service as more and more 
contingents of American soldiers 
pour overseas. 

The solution to the problem can 
be found easily if all persons writ- 
ing to overseas soldiers. will realize 
the necessity of including the sol- 
dier’s complete address. This ad- 
dress requires the soldier’s rank, 
full name with middle initial, Army 
serial number, service organization 
and unit, APO number and the 
Postmaster at the Port of Embark- 


ation through which the mail is 
routed. 

Investigation has shown that 
most cases of misdirected mall are 
due to laxity on the part of the 
sender There is a tendency to 


rely on memory Instead of checking 
the soldier’s complete and correct 
address 








Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 
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Com»romise Soldier 


Vote Bill Gets Okay 
Ot House and Senate 


WASHINGTON—One of the most 
bitter, drawn-out debates in Con- 
gressional history came to an end 
this week when the Senate and 
House approved the conference-drawn 
soldier vote bill and sent it to the 


President. 

The Senate approved the bill by 
a 47-31 vote on Tuesday and the 
House by a 237-111 vote on Wednes- 
day. 

President Queries 

Upon receipt of the bill President 
Roosevelt promptly asked each gov- 
ernor to advise him “at once” by 
wire: 

“1. Whether the use of supplemen- 
tary federal ballots provided for in 
this bill is, in your judgment, now 
authorized by the laws of your 
State, and 

“2. If the use of these ballots is 
not authorized by the laws of your 
State whether, in your judgment, if 
the bill becomes law, steps will be 
taken to enable you to certify prior 
to July 15 that the use of such bal- 


lots is authorized by the laws of 
your State. A copy of the bill has 


been sent to you by air mail.” 

The President plainly is in doubt 
whether to sign or veto the bill and 
is applying the yardstick he had 
previously announced—would the 
compromise or existing law permit 
more servicemen to vote? 

State Ballots 

The accepted conference agree- 
ment requires use of State ballots 
wherever possible. The short Fed- 
eral ballot could be used overseas, 
however, under three conditions: 1. 
If the Governor of a State certifies 
by July 15 that such a ballot is au- 
thorized by State law; 2. if a serv- 
iceman applies for a State ballot by 
September 1, and, 3, has not re- 
ceived it by October 1. 

In this country the Federal ballot 
would be available only to persons 
from a State which has no absentee 
ballot, and if the Governor certifies 
the Federal ballot is authorized by 
State law. 

Bitter Battle 

The final Congressional approval 
of the Compromise Soldier Vote bill 
marks the end of a bitter conflict 
in which Southern Democrats and 
the majority of Republicans joined 
forces against Administration Dem- 
ocrats. 

Although the Compromise bill se- 
cured a Congressional majority it 
did. not satisfy the Federal Vote bill 
supporters on the committee. 

“I personally feel the conferees 


Doolittle, Vandenberg 
Named for Promotions 


WASHINGTON — The President 
this week sent to the Senate rec- 
ommendations for promotion of Maj, 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, command- 
ing general of the Eighth Air Force 
to lieutenant general, and Brig. Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, deputy chief of 
air staff, to major general. Both pro- 
motions would be temporary. 


could have done much better,” Chair- 


man Worley of the House Elections 
Committee stated. He -told the 
House that more members of the 


armed forces will have a chance to 
vote, however, under the compromise 
soldier vote bill than under the ex- 
isting 1942 law. 
“Meaningless Red Tape” 
Other Federal Vote advocates dis- 
agreed and stated that the com- 
promise was “meaningless red tape” 
and would permit fewer servicemen 
to vote than under the present law. 
Senator Arthur Walsh amplified 
this statement by saying: “I shudder 
at the thought that the Congress 
should expect the officers in charge 
of our armed forces to understand 
the complex and complicated bill 
which has come from conference, 
I despair that the rank and file of 
our fighting men will ever be able 
to comprehend it. I am afraid that 
when they start studying it they 
will become disgusted and feel that 
Congress has let them down.” 
Senator Tom Connally took the 
stand that the Senate conferees had 
(See VOTE BILL Page 16) 


Too Many Queries 
Of EM Whereabouts 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
daily inquiries pertaining to the 
whereabouts of individual soldiers 
has become so great that in the fu- 
ture specific replies will be sent 
only to Members of Congress, par- 
ents and close relatives of soldiers, 
and certain public authorities, the 
War Department announced this 
week, 

Casual acquaintances of soldiers 
account for more than 750 inquiries 
each day. The volume of work en- 
tailed and the number of employees 





engaged in answering the inquiries 
have made the new restrictions 
necessary, the War Department 
stated. 


In the future, requests for inform- 
ation on soldiers received from per- 
sons other than those named in the 
aforementioned category will be ac- 
knowledged by a form card from 
The Adjutant General. 


Unidentified Yank 


Commands Partisans 

LONDON—An unidentified Amerl- 
can officer was reported this week 
to be taking an active part with the 
partisan forces of Marshal Tito in 
their fight against the Germans In 
Yugoslavia. 

The officer was mentioned In a 
Yugoslav communique as leader of 
a detachment making a _ successful 
attack. 








Kirk in Engand 

LONDON—Maj. Gen. Norman T. 
Kirk, U. S. Army surgeon general, 
is in the United Kingdom, inspect- 
ing medical installations, it was an- 
nounced this week. 








Army Rules Press Has Right 


To Report Domestic Disasters 


WASHINGTON—AIl commanders 
have been ordered to cooperate with 
newspapermen in reporting domestic 
disasters in which the Army is in- 
volved. 

The order follows criticism of in- 
terference by MP's with news cover- 


age of a North Carolina railway 
wreck last December in which 47 
servicemen were killed. It was 


charged that the MPs who seized a 
photographer’s camera were acting 
in response to demands from the 
railroad officials 


The order declares that military 
personnel sent to the scene of a 
disaster must “never act under 
orders of a civil officer or of a civil- 
ian. They are solely and directly re- 
sponsible to their military superiors. 

“In nearly all cases of domestic 


disturbances or disasters, the events 
in connection therewith are news- 
worthy items which are normally 


disseminated by press, radio and 
news reel. 

| “The public is entitled to all such 
inews so long as the publication 
| thereof will not adversely affect the 
war effort. The policy of the War 
Department is that the legitimate 
activities of news agencies toward 
that end are to be respected by 
military personnel. 


“In with this policy, 
and in order to facilitate proper 
|liaison and establish responsibility, 
the officer dispatching military per- 
sonnel to the scene of the emergency 


conformity 


will at the same time also request 
the attendance of public relations 
officers from the nearest Iinstalla- 
tion. It will be the responsibility 


of the latter to supervise and assist 
the legitimate activities of repre- 
sentatives of news agencies who are 
present.” 
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Proves Value in New Geor gia 
Flamethrower Reaches 
Around Corners to Kill 


WASHINGTON—The effectiveness 
ef the Army’s flamethrower in 
destroying enemy positions was dem- 
onstrated conclusively in a specific 
action in the jungles of a New 
Georgia island which won the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for 22-year- 
old Pvt. Frank J. Kordeleski of 
Lorain, Ohio, the War Department 
revealed this week. 

Pinned to the ground by incessant 
bursts of fire from a well-defended 
Japanese position, a company of jun- 
gle fighters faced complete annihila- 
tion. As the men dug in, Private 
Kordeleski strapped a flamethrower 
to his back and crawled through thick 
underbrush to a point near the en- 
emy’s hitherto impregnable _ pill- 
box. Muffled voices enabled him to 
spot the machine-gun apertures 
through which poured withering en- 
emy fire. Blasts from Kordeleski’s 
flamethrower neutralized the pill- 
box, which eventually led to annihil- 
ation of the Japanese holding up 
the advance. 

Wounded 

Private Kordeleski was wounded 
as he made a second attack on the 
enemy after returning to the bat- 
talion’s supply point for refueling. 
He was evacuated. 

The citation for award of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross to Private 
Kordeleski for “extraordinary hero- 
ism” declared that the morale of 
the company was raised to fighting 
pitch by Private Kordeleski’s action 
and success in contributing to de- 
feat of the enemy, 

The Army’s flamethrowers, de- 
signed and made by the Chemical 
Warfare Service, have proved an ef- 
fective weapon in dislodging holed- 
in Japs. Out of action, the flame- 
thrower looks like a harmless gadget 
for spraying insecticide, but in ac- 
tion it resembled a giant blowtorch. 
The M1Al1 portable flamethrower 
consists of fuel and pressure tanks 
atrapped to the operator’s back like 
an infantry pack and connected by 
a short hose to a rodlike discharge 
Piece carried in the hands like a 
rifle. The pair of steel fuel tanks 
holds heavy oil, and an attached cyl- 
inder contains compressed: air or 
nitrogen. In addition, there Is a 
emall cylinder fixed to the flamegun 
containing hydrogen, which is used 
to ignite the fuel oil much as a 
pilot-light starts a kitchen stove. 

Just before the flamethrower goes 
into action, valves on each of these 
tanks are opened to release the 
chemicals into the working end of 
the gun. As the operator approaches 


his target, he presses a button which 
releases a stream of hydrogen from 
the brass nozzle and, at the same 
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time, actuates a spark plug to ignite 
the hydrogen. Within range of the 
target, the operator fires by squeez- 
ing a trigger valve at the rear of 
the flamegun. This valve allows the 
fuel oil to spurt through the noz- 
zle, catching fire as it mixes with 
the hydrogen flame. 

With Diesel-type oil, the M1A1 has 
a moderate range in still weather. 
The blazing oil emerges as a narrow 
lance which starts to taper into a 
cone of flame. At the receiving end, 
the flames form a ball of fire several 
feet in diameter. A newer type fuel, 
consisting of jellied oil which clings 
to its target as it burns gives the 
flamethrower a longer range. The 
flamethrower igs capable of a sus- 
tained burst lasting about 15 sec- 
onds, but is generally fired in a Sse- 
ries of two-second bursts. The tanks, 
filled, weight about 60 pounds and 
the flamegun about eight pounds 
more, 

The flamethrower was introduced 
by the Germans in the World War. 
One of the first recorded uses of 
the American M1A1 in the current 
war was on Guadalcanal in 1942. 
There, soldiers trained on the spot 
by chemical officers, destroyed Jap 
pillboxes that had withstood aerial 
bombardment and heavy shelling. 
In the fighting for Munda airfield 
in the Solomons, the Marines used 
these CWS weapons to knock out 67 
enemy  pillboxes. Fifty-four Jap 
bunkers were captured in the New 
Georgia sector with flamethrowers. 

On Guadalcanal, the flamethrow- 
ers were used on concealed Jap 
nests. The flanking flamethrowers 
opened fire first, burning a path 
through the dense vegetation to 
give the pivot flamethrower a clear 
shot into the embrasure. On New 
Georgia, as many as 15 flamethrow- 
ers were used together in one at- 
tack. In another New Georgia oper- 
ations, three adjoining pillboxes of 
coral and coconut logs which had 
withstood heavy shelling were 
knocked out in two minutes with 
flamethrowers. 

Cleans Out Pill Boxes 

The effectiveness of this weapon 
in the jungle is that its tongue of 
fire can dart through the narrow 
slits of the pillboxes that are hold- 
ing up- an advance. In some cases 
the Japs string chickenwire across 
the open ports to deflect shells and 
grenades. The chickenwire, however, 
is useless against the flamethrower. 

The flamethrower also has a sub- 
sidiary use in the Pacific as a signal 
flare to mark frontline positions. 
Aimed skyward like gigantic torches, 
the flameguns point out the posi- 
tion of advancing patrols to Amer- 
ican artillery and airmen. When 
the interlacing treetops prevent the 
use of flares and other signals, the 
flamethrower readily burns through 
the overhead vegetation, producing 
at the tip of its. flames billowing 
clouds of black smoke which are 





visible for great distances, 
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WASHINGTON—In several labor- 
atories here in the United States, | 
Army and Navy scientists are seek- 
ing a new weapon to defeat an 
enemy threatening American troops 
in New Guinea and the Southwest 
Pacific area. 

The enemy is a variety of South- 
west Pacific typhus and the scien- 
tists are hunting an antidote. 

Expedition Back Home 

An expedition jointly sponsored by 
the United States of America Typhus 
Commission and the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office through the Army 
Epidemiological Board has just re- 
turned from New Guinea with ample 
strains of the disease—scrub typhus. 
They have confirmed previous 
findings that scrub typhus is spread 
by a tiny mite, which lives in the 
ground and feeds on rats and: the 
bandicoot, a marsupial animal about 
twice the size of a rat. As these 
animals scurry about, the mites 


Rangers Trapped At 
Cisterno, Fight On 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, Naples 
—A handful of stragglers who filt- 
ered back through the Nazi lines are 
all that remain to tell the story of 
what happened to nearly 900 United 
States’ Rangers in two battalions 
which found themselves in a trap in 
Cisterno. 
The First and Third Ranger Bat- 
talions, the First the original om- 
mando group trained by the Army, 
worked their way into Cisterno 
through enemy lines under cover of 
darkness on the night of January 
29. Their job, in spearheading a gen- 
eral attack was to get into the town 
as quietly as possible, entrench 
themselves and “start raising all the 
hell possible.” 
They reached the town, which it 
was believed had been evacuated, 
but eventually found themselves 
surrounded by®vastly superior forces. 
Despite the odds they elected to 
fight it out, and kept on fighting till 
one platoon succeeded in finding the 
crews of two German tanks asleep. 
They appropriated the tanks and 
put them to use until Allied artillery, 
which knew nothing of this, knock- 
ed them out. 

The platoons took refuge in houses 
and kept up the fight as long as 
possible. But without ammunition 
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Scientists Seek Antidote 
For Rare Pacifie Disease 





they were eventually overpowered. 
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drop off them and lodge at the base 
of the tall kunai grass of the Paci- 
fic jungles. The mites then attack 
the feet or legs of soldiers walking 
through or lying on the grass, 

Symptoms of the disease are some- 
what similar to influenza—chills, 
headache, fever and fatigue. Within 
a week a skin rash appears. It re- 
sembles Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever and typhus fever, but it can- 
not be controlled by the same types 
of immunization. 


Until a specific antidote is found, 
infected soldiers are being giving 
supportive treatment. 


The regularly-issued insect re- 
pellent, which is rubbed on legs and 
clothing, has been found effective 
against the mites which carry the 
disease. 

Supplied With Mice 

When the danger of scrub typhus 
became apparent last September, the 
Army sent a commission of five 
scientists to New Guinea by air. 
They were supplied with a ton of 
laboratory equipment and with regu- 
lar shipments of laboratory mice 
flown twice a week from Australia, 
2,100 miles away. 

Two trained men are still in the 
South Pacific continuing the study 
and sending back specimens and in- 
oculated mice to Washington. 

Members of the medical commis- 
sion sent on the expedition are Dr. 
Frances G. Blake, director of the 
expedition and president of the 
Army Epidemiological Board; Dr. 
Kenneth F. Maxcy, member of the 
board; Lt. Col. Joseph P. Sadusk, 
MC; Capt. Glenn Kohls, SnC, and 
Lt. E. John Bell, Snc. 





General Opie Relieved 
Of Duty at Wolters 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex. — Brig. 
Gen. E. W. Opie, assistant com- 
mander of the infantry replacement 
training center here, has been re- 
lieved of active duty at his own re- 
quest. He will return to his home 
at Staunton, Va. to resume man- 
agement of the city’s two daily 
newspapers. 

General Opie’s request for relief 
from duty wa’ based on nonavailabil- 
ity of combat assignment at his age, 
surplus of older officers for train- 
ing, and the death of two successive 
managers of his newspapers. 


War Opinions 
Are Confident 


WASHINGTON — Confident Opin 
fons on the progress of the war » 
some predictions as to the end 
the struggle were given by Allied 
leaders in the various theaters thy 
week, 


Gen. Bernard Montgomery, com 
mander of British Ground forces gg 
clared: “We have got this war ah 
solutely gripped in a firm hold ang 
the enemy cannot escape.” Speaj, 
ing again to workers in a tour of 
tank and gun plants in England he 
said: “I haven’t the slightest doubt 
that if the battlefront and hom 
front really get down to it this yea 
we can get the thing almost finished 
—held so tightly that next yeg 
we will topple it over. At the eng 
of this year, if not sooner, we shal] 
have it just about ready for toppling 
over.” 

Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower, speak 
ing to graduates at the Royal Mi 
tary College at Sandhurst, said that 
he hoped to meet them again som 
east of the Rhine.” 

End In Sight 

Lt. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, ing 
letter commenmorating the first am 
niversary of the 14th Air Force, told 
his men: “We are on the offensive, 
not the defensive now. There will 
no doubt be hard battles in the fe 
ture, but, soon or late, the end i 
insight. 

Lt. Col. Evans Carlson, comma 
der of the Marine unit which be 
came known as “Carson’s Raiders* 
after the successful 1942 attack on 
Makin Island, speaking in New York 
city, said: “We've just punctured the 
outer bulwark. The Japs have the 
cream of their army in Manchuria 
and China.” He said the Japanese 
were most eager to hold Manchuria 
and Chine and that he believed they 
could resist there even after the 
mainland had been conquered. He 
predicted that the war in the Pe 


of two years. 

Gen. Joseph P, Stilwell, in a state 
ment issued this week was enthusia® 
tic about the progress in Northem 
Burma. “The fight for Manigkwan 
and Wallawbrum is won and only 
isolated mopping-up operations ff 
main,” he noted. “I am willing to 
hazard a guess that the entire Hy 
kawng valley will soon be ours,” 


Soldier Commended 
For Water Rescue 


CAMP ROBINSON, Ark.—Pfe 
Dudley Triplett, Military  Polle 
Platoon, 66th Panther Division, has 
been personally commended by Maj. 
Gen. H. F. Kramer, his commanding 
general, for saving the life of John 
Stapleton, Conway, Ark., and that o 
his son recently. 

Private Triplet, on guard duty @ 
a bridge in-the bivouac area of the 
66th, saw Stapleton’s boat overtum 
in the current of Palarm Creek, He 
pulled the father from the water and 
then aided in rescuing the son. 

“I feel we wouldn’t have gotten 
out without his (Pvt. Dudley's) 
help,” Stapleton wrote General 
Kramer in a personal letter expres® 
ing appreciation. 
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orvicemen 


To Run for 


WASHINGTON—Army and Navy 

sonnel may accept political office 

t they may not campaign if it in- 
terferes with their regular military 
quties, the Army and Navy agreed 
this week in a joint statement made 
public by President Roosevelt. 


Regular officers can accept nom- 
fnations offered them without solici- 
ation and they can comply with 
guch local regulations necessary to 
have their names put on the bal- 


Reserve Officers Differ 


Reserve officers, who are con- 
sidered to be in a_ semi-civilian 
giatus, may file as candidates them- 
selves. 


These regulations are interpreted 
to mean that Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, potential Republican presiden- 
tial candidate, could run if selected 

the convention, but he would not 
be allowed to authorize the use of 
his name on primary ballots or in 
any pre-convention activity. ' 

On the other hand, this restriction 
would not be placed upon Lt. Comdr, 
Harold Stassen, former Republican 
governor of Minnesota prominently 
mentioned as a presidential candi- 
date, who is a reserve officer. 

Otherwise there is little difference 
in the way the order affects regular 
and reserve personnel. 

Campaigning Forbidden 

The order, which was signed by 
Secretary of War Stimson and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Knox, includes 
a broad prohibition against political 
activity by servicemen as long as 
they are on active duty. 

On this point it says, “No member 
of the land or naval forces while on 
active duty, will use his official au- 
thority or influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or 
affecting the course or outcome 
thereof. Such person, while on ac- 
tive duty, retains the right to vote, 
and to express their opinions private- 
ly and informally on ail political 
subjects and candidates, and to be- 
come candidates for public office as 
permitted in this regulation. 

“They will not be permitted to 
participate in any way in political 
management or political campaigns. 
The foregoing prohibition includes, 
among other things, activity at po- 
litical conventions or on _ political 
committees, participation in political 
campaigns, the making of political 
speeches, the publication of articles 
or any other public activity looking 
to the influencing of an election or 
the solicitation of votes for himself 
er others.” 

Complete Text 

The complete text of the Army- 
Navy agreement follows: 

In order to clarify the position of 
the War and Navy Departments with 
reference to the participation of service 

rsonnel in political outrey. the fol- 
owing joint agreement is hereby en- 

into, effective this date: 

1, A member, of the regular compon- 
ents of the land or naval forces, while 
on active duty, may accept a nomina- 
tion for public office, provided such 
nomination is tendered without diret or 
indirect activity or solicitation on his 
part. He may then file ‘such evidence 
of his candidacy as is required by local 


w. Attention is invited, however, to 
@ following statutory provisions: 
“Accepting or holding civil offie. No 
Officer of the Army on the active list 
shall hold any civil office whether by 
élection or appointment, and every such 
cer who accepts or exercises the 


untions of a civil office shall thereby 
to be an officer of the Army, and 
bis commission shall be thereby va- 
ed.”’ 
Provision For The Reserves 
2. Members of the land or naval forces 


er than the regular components 
reof, while on active duty, may be- 
@ome candidates for election to public 
Office, without the tender of nomination 
@& provided in paragraph 1 above, and 
y file such evidence of their candi- 
y as is required by local law, 


3. The permission expressed in para- 


aphs 1 and 2 above is conditioned 
pon the following : - 
(a) That the candidacy will not in- 
terfere with the performance by the 
dividual concerned of his duties in 
@ land or naval forces 

(b) That the individual concerned, if 
@lected will not at any time, while in 
active duty status, act in his official 
Capacity as the holder of the office or 


perform any of the duties thereof. 

. A member of the land or naval 
forces on active duty may in a proper 
Case be discharged for the convenience 


of the Government under honorable con- 
ditions, or released from active duty, 
bd May be appropriate, for the purgess 
erforming the duties of President 

of the United States or of a public office 
Specified in Section 5 (c) (1) of the 
lective Training and Service Act of 
, a8 amended, other than the legis- 
lve bodies of the United States. Sep- 
tion from the service or from active 
uty, as may be appropriate, is manda- 
fy for any member of the land or 
Baval forces on active duty who be- 


es a member of either of the legis- 
lye bodies of the United States. 
Rules On Legislative Office 

In such cases the following rules will 


a) if eligible for the retired or 
rary retired list, the individual con- 
shall be placed thereon and re- 
from active duty. 
(b) If already on the retired or hon- 
frery retired list, the individual shall 
Telieved from active duty. 
(c) If a member of a reserve com- 
ferent prior to Sept. 16, 1940, he shall 
returned to inactive status. 
(d) All other persons shall be dis- 
. relieved from active duty, or 
itted to resign, as appropriate 


| No member of the land or naval 
ferees while on active duty, will use 









Official authority or influence for the 
: of interfering with an election 
Qffecting the course or outcome there- 


persons, while on active duty, 


Allowed 
Office 


retain the right to vote, to express their 
opinions privately and informally on all 
— subjects and candidates, and to 
ecome candidates for public office as 
permitted in this regulation, 

They will not be permitted to partici- 
pate in any way in political management 
or political campaigns. The foregoing 
prohibition includes, among other things 
activity at political conventions or on 
political commtitees, participation in po- 
litical campaigns, the making of po- 
litical speeches, the publication of ar- 
ticles, or any other public activitiv look- 
ing to the influencing of an election or 
the solicitation of votes for himself or 
others, 7 


FOUR MILLION dental treatments 
and services were given soldiers at 
dental clinics of the Fourth Service 
command during 1943. 












Sighted Skunk, 
Skunk Sprayed 


CAMP MAXEY, Tex.—When Pfc. 
Earl B. Govert and a skunk met at 
close quarters he found that friends 
can get as scarce as Mennen’s Skin 
Bracer. 


It happened while the 393rd Inf., 
Co. I, doughboy was on a problem 
with his outfit. Said Govert cas- 
ually: “It sorta ran into me acci- 
dentally.” 

From then on Govert and his 
clothes were a stream of strong 
smells that only a  polecat could 
stand. His buddies wouldn’t or 
couldn’t—so when they returned to 
garrison Govert took his shelter half 
and spent the night outside. 

Inside the barracks the boys were 
complaining — there were some 
things the Chemical Warfare manual 
didn’t cover, 








Red Cross. 





IT’S A GAG, of course, but this picture showing “Tuffy,” wild- 
cat mascot of the 8]st Infantry Division, enrolling as a mem- 
ber of the Red Cross at Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif., should 
serve to remind GI's that Red Cross, the soldier's friend in 
need, is in need itself. “Tuffy” is “passing” a dollar to Lt. 
Robert H. Lynch in the photo above, while the certificate (see 
insert) is signed by Field Director Robert C. Garver of the 
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Stimson Knows No Poll Violation 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 


ment knows of no violation of its! 


instructions against taking political 


polls or straw ballots among Ameri- 
can soldiers in England, Secretary 
of War Stimson said this week. 


In reply to a letter from Senator 
Green, Rhode Island Democrat, in- 
quiring whether the War Depart- 
ment had investigated the state- 
ment by Harrison FE. Spangler, 
chairman of the Republican Nation- 
al Committee, that an informal sur- 
vey indicated 56 per cent of the 
soldiers in England would support 
the GOP ticket, Mr. Stimson said 
that an investigation had shown that 
a survey had been conducted by a 
civilian agency among men on leave 
in London last September. 

Although he ‘said this was done 
without the knowledge or consent 
of the theater commander, no viola- 


tions of War Department instruc- | 








ee 2 


tions were found. 


Mr. Spangler had told a press com 
ference last September that Army 
officers, former Republican leaders, 
conducted the survey among the meg 
of their battalions. 


SCHOOL-AT-HOME 
Wherever Your Children Are 


No matter where you live, Calvert “School 
at-Home” Service can give your child « 
sound, complete education, from Kindergar- 
ten through First Year High School. Changes 
of post do not interrupt lessons. Same courses 
of study used in this famous 46-year-old 
Calvert Day School in Baltimore. Transfer 
to other schools at any time, often with ad- 
vanced standing. Used by more than 60,000 
children of Army, Navy officers, Embass: 
officials, and others. All materials provid 
Cost is low. Start any time. rite for 
Catalog, giving child’s age, grade, 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


73 Tuscany Rd., Balto.-10, Md., U.S.A, 
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WASHINGTON—A pocket guide 
to the Dutch language has been is- 
sued for military personnel by the 
War Department. Simple conversa- 
tions in the Dutch language, spoken 
by 10 million people in the Nether- 
lands, Dutch East Indies, and other 
Dutch colonies, can be carried on 
through use of the booklet. 





Newest Pocket Guide Teaches Dutch Lingo 


Recordings in the language series, 
distributed with the handbooks, aid 
the soldier in pronunciation, Lan- 
guage guides are compiled by the 


morale services division of the Army 
Service Forces. 
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of the food issued to the Army. 
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00 Or welcoming a home-coming sailor 


Home again! In those two words is everything our fighting men dream about 
ss:and fight for. They look forward to the little things that mark a way of 
living .:. friendliness and hospitality so quickly summed up in the familiar 
phrase Have a “Coke”, With Coca-Cola in your family refrigerator, you're 
always ready to offer welcome. From Atlanta to the Seven Seas, Coca-Cola 


stands for the pause that refreshes,—has become a global symbol of good will 


Have a “Coke”= So glad you're back again 
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“Coke” = Coca-Cola 

It’s natural for popular names 

to acquire friendly abbrevia- 

tions. That’s why you hear 
la call 


ied “Coke”. 
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The GI Bill of Rights 


One of the most comprehensive bills in the history of veterans’ 
legislation will soon be passed by Congress. It is the American 
Legion Omnibus Bill, deservedly termed “The GI Bill of Rights.” 

The bill represents a detailed study of veterans’ needs and 
problems. It is supported by virtually every veteran organization 
in America. It has the backing of almost every American citizen. 
It provides an answer to many of the grave post-war problems 
facing the men on the world-wide battlefronts. 

The bill authorizes appropriations tor adequate hospital facili- 
ties to cope with any load of casualties arising out of the present 
war; for the speedy settlement of claims of the disabled and for 
aid for them in buying homes, farms and small businesses; for the 
placing of all functions for the war’s veterans under the Veterans 
Administration, and for a board to review military discharges. 

The bill does not answer every problem facing the veteran— 
no single bill could possibly be expected to do. But it is a start, 
a start in the right direction. 

In studying this bill Congress has had an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with veterans’ questions and problems. 
As a result of this study veterans can be led to believe that serious, 
long-range solutions will be found to ever-present thoughts of what 
post-war tomorrow holds in store. 

Congress has an opportunity to regain some of the faith they 
lost among servicemen during the time-wasting, bitter soldier-vote 
debate. We expect Congress to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 


A 4-F Soldier Vote Bill 


A 4-F soldier vote bill for 1-A fighting men! 

The bill is suffering from “if-itis’—an almost incurable case— 
but old Doctor Congress has pronounced him fit and able to go to 
the fighting zones around the world. 

President Roosevelt, who has to make the final decision on 
the case, isn’t sure the bill can stand the rigors of Italian front 
lines or South Pacific foxholes—but before he passes or rejects the 
battered bill he’s asked for the opinion of 48 specialists—the state 
governors. 

The disease the bill suffers from is characterized by seven big 
“ifs.” (1) IF outside the country the soldier may use the short 
Federal ballot only (2) IF he certifies that he made application 
for a State ballot before Sept. 1, and (3) IF he has not received 
the State ballot by Oct. 1, and (4) IF the governor of his State has 
certified by July 15 that use of the Federal ballot is legal 
in his State. (5) IF his State has an absentee voters law the soldier 
in the continental United States must use States ballots. (6) IF 
his State does not have a State absentee voters law, he can use the 
Federal ballot (7) IF the governor of his State certifies before 
July 15 that its use is authorized by the laws of said State. 


Many May Want to Live 
In Alaska, Chaplain Says 


WASHINGTON—Army troops sta- | 
tioned in Alaska and the Aleutians 
are making the most of living con- 
@itions on the frozen, wind-swept 








ing expeditions, and the chaplain’s 
hunting partners were a 16-year-old 
native girl, an expert shot, and her 


qundra of the northland, Chaplain|13-year-old brother, he recalled. 
(Major) Joseph M. Appelgate of Los Distributes Skates 
Angeles, senior chaplain of the| puring a trip to the Army base 


Alaskan Department, reported to the 
War Department. 

The Army’s Alaskan contingents 
have fully carried out the three-fold 
mission entrusted to them more 
than two years ago, Chaplain Appel- 
gate said upon his return from 19 
months in Alaska. They have built 
eamp sites, constructed airfields, 
and remained alert to the defense 
of the strategic zone. 

Beyond that, they have also learn- 


at Anchorage, the 
chased 87 pairs of ice skates—all 
that were available. After being 
distributed to the men of his out- 
fit, the skates were put to good and 
almost constant use on a nearby 
lake, frozen to a depth of nearly 
three feet. Tractors drew a huge 
snowplow across its surface to clear 
it of snow, and a jeep-powered 
grader glazed it to perfection. The 
chaplain’s gift gave birth to a new 
ed to acclimate themselves, to like! version of “crack-the-whip,” in which 
the country and its people. Manyj/a score of soldiers were swung on 
have signified their intention of re-|a rope attached to the spinning 
turning to Alaska to live after the| jeep, 
war, Chaplain Appelgate said. During the Christmas season, 
Entertainment and recreation {is|Chaplain Appelgate distributed 1% 
largely of the improvised variety,|tons of holiday supplies by air to 
the chaplain said he learned on reg-| advanced stations. Personnel of 


chaplain pur- 


wlar visits to isolated outposts onj|each received a small phonograph, 
barren tundra, snow-crusted peaks, | 25 recordings, chocolates, hard 
deep in Arctic forests or on un-| candy, fruit cakes, cigarettes, an 18- 


mamed islands; outposts manned by 
as few as two and seldom more than 


“Santa 
As he alighted from 


inch Christmas tree—and a 
Claus suit.” 


31 men, often inaccessible except| his plane, the chaplain himself was 
by air. dressed as Santa Claus, he recalled. 

A dual-purpose sport Is the net-| Services were conducted at each 
ting of salmon. A _ single day’s|station. On Christmas Day, he led 


eatch often fills a 2%-ton truck, 
which then distributes the ration 
supplement to unit mess halls. 
Chaplain Appelgate said that 
while hunting of caribou and larger 
me is prohibited, many of the 
cers and men in Alaska, including 
imself, obtained non-resident hunt- 
g licenses. In season, thelr mark- 
anship brings then such extra 
tchen delica~ies ducks, geese 


services in a driving snow at a tiny, 
ice-bound station for three soldiers. 

Every important base in Alaska, 
the chaplain continued, has a radio 
station, and those of sufficient size 
to maintain theaters are provided 
with 35- mm. films. In addition, 
16 mm. films distributed by the 
Army Service Forces are in wide 
circulation, even at remote stations, 
he eald. Projectors for such films 
are transported by means of plane, 
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Courtesy Scott Field Broadcaster 








Guest Editorial 


of Army Service Forces, it seems to 
me, is a proper moment for self-ap- 
praisal. It is the moment to inven- 
tory our successes and our failures, 
to look backward and look forward, 
to re-examine our methods and to 
ask ourselves pertinent questions. 

How have we done? 

How do we stand? 

What does the future hold? 


What Can We Do? 


What can each of us in Army Serv- 
ice Forces do and what can each in- 
dividual American do to hasten 
peace and assure victory? Is the 
purpose for which we are spending 
so much time and treasure and suf- 
fering worth all the effort and the 
agony? 

Let us take up these questions, one 
by one. 

How have we done? We have 
come a long way. I am proud of the 
men and women in Army Service 
Forces, our million soldiers and our 
million civilians here, and in the 
service troops we have sent over- 
seas. I am grateful to American in- 
dustry and to American workers, to 
transportation and to agriculture, 
for their share in the arming of the 
nation. Without united effort, mili- 
tary and civilian, the old cry of “too 
little and too late” would still be 
ringing in our ears. Thanks to you, 
to the soldiers and civilians in Army 
Service Forces, and to all those men 
and women who have joined us in 
our task, nearly everywhere today 
the story is “enough, on time.” 

Our job is important, far-reaching 
and complex. We feed, clothe, shel- 
ter and transport the Army. We con- 
struct its roads, bridges, airfields and 
port facilities. We operate its tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, and electron- 
ie devices. We protect troops from 
poison gas and maintain our own 
supply in case of need. Except cer- 
tain items peculiar to the Air Forces, 
we design and procure all arms and 
ammunition, all tanks and trucks, 
everything the soldier needs to fight 
and live. We keep the army’s rec- 
cords, pay its bills, pay each indivi- 
dual soldier and his allotments. We 
are responsible for morale of troops. 
Our Corps of Chaplains offers re- 
ligious consolation. We administer 
military justice, handle prisoners of 
war, maintain law and order, keep 
traffic movng on the roads to battle. 
We carry the mail to soldiers around 
the world. We operate the service 
commands. We maintain the Army’s 
health; we nurse the sick and wound- 
ed; we bury the Army’s dead. 

Requires Vast Organization 

All this requires an organization so 
vast that the individual within it 
sometimes may forget how important 
his part is, or he may believe that 
his part transcends all others in im- 
portance. The Engineer soldier drill- 
ing in the mud here must always re- 
member that he is part of the Army 
that is marching up the road to 
Rome, The worker making nuts and 
bolts must constantly remind him- 
self that these are not mere nuts 
and bolts, that he in reality is hurl- 
ing high explosives at the enemy. 
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The clerk must realize that those 


This anniversary of the founding, 





What’s Ahead for Us 


By Lt. Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding general of the Army 
Service Forces—an address in celebration of the ASF birthday. 


aren't just papers she is shuffling, 
that each paper represents a gun in 
a soldier’s hands, 

So far we have done well, but not 
well enough to relax for a single 
minute. 

We have armed the largest Army 
in our history with the world’s 
best weapons, We have helped arm 
our Allies. 

We have housed and clothed and 
fed the Army well. 


Our health rate is higher than the 
rate in civil life. 

Our amphibious trucks, bazookas, 
rockets, signal equipment have 
changed the complexion of modern 
war. 

We have shipped many million tons 
of equipment and millions of men 
overseas, 

Today we set our sights on future 
targets. We must set them accurate- 
ly. In order to find the range, we 
must measure carefully what it will 
require of effort, of suffering, of la- 
bor, of planning, of sacrifice, of unity. 

We dare not lose our sense of ur- 
gency, dare not forget that each of 
us is a cog in a vast machine and 
that individual failure may lead to 
failure at some vital point far up the 
line. The soldier here at home, the 
shop worker and the clerk can save 
American lives or by a thoughtless 
action bring death to our fighting 
men. The decision is ours on whether 
the war will be short or long. 


How long it takes, how much it 
costs, is the individual concern of 
each of us, That little extra effort 
we all can give, is vital. Each time 
we pause, each time we lay down 
our weapons or our tools, we help 
the enemy. No individual cause dare 
stand in the way of quick and final 
victory. Only through unity of action 
and mutual determination, will we 
win, 

Haven’t Won Yet 

Let us not be deluded by the happy 
thought that the war is won. Bitter 
fighting lies ahead. We have only 
dented the rim of Hitler’s fortress 
and touched the outskirts of Tojo’s 
empire. We haven't licked them yet. 
We dare not slacken our efforts. 
Rather we must redouble them. Vic- 
tory is never cheaply bought. 

Even victory is only a means to 
an end, What is that end? What are 
we fighting for? Why do we bury 
our sons and brothers in lonely 
graves far from home? For postwar 
wages or postwar profits? For bigger 
and better business? For softer 
comforts, new iceboxes, radios, cars? 
You know the answer. Our men are 
dying to preserve a way of life. The 
little luxuries are only by-products. 
We are fighting for liberty, the most 
expensive luxury known to man. 

We fight for simple things; for 
the little things that are all-impor- 
tant. We fight for the right to lock 
our house doors and be sure that no 
bully with official sanction will break 
the lock. 

We fight for town meetings, for 
the soapbox in the public square, for 
the high school debating team, for 


Letters 


Gentlemen: 


Please consider the guy who went 
overseas. After all it wasn’t any 
fun. The guy who. stayed in the 
states has his advantages. The 
who has from six to twenty months 
overseas certainly deserves a little 
credit. I for one agree on length 
of service, with added pay for over. 
seas and combat duty. A reader of 
Army Times. 


Sgt. Gilbert L. Eshel 
APO 436, New York, 


Gentlemen: 

All in all this Army is run quite 
efficiently. But the little things are 
the things that count. One of these 
is the enlisted man’s inability te 
have at his disposal one little rag 
or one piece of old cloth to use ag 
a dusting rag, to clean material, og 
for use as a kitchen towel. Such @ 
rag in a kitchen is more precious 
than the officers’ silver and much 
harder to borrow. 


Can you tell me why such a sim. 
ple and cheap article is so scarce 
when expendables_ costing many 
times more are scattered around jn 
such lavish profusion? 
I expect to use my best linen hand. 
kerchief to give my rifle the fina] 
touches preceding inspection. And 
I will have my woolen undershirt te 
dust off the wall lockers and the 
beds, but what can I use to brighten 
the officers’ silver? 

Pfc. Edwin G. Nichols 

Seattle, Washincton, 


Gentlemen: 


I have read many statements 
about old men in the Army. Well 
how do you like this one? 

1898-1899—Troop H, ist U. S, Cay. 
alry, Spanish-American War. 

1899-1910--Company I, 47th U. @& 
Volunteers, Philippine Insurrection, 
1918-1919—-Tank Corps, Heavy Tank 
Battalion 305, M. L. C., World War I, 

1919-1920—Group 5, M. L. C. 

1942-?7—-D. E, M. L., 121st Ordnance 
Co., M-M., World War II. 

I am still in the service and my 
boys and one daughter are also in, 
My other daughters have married 
Army and Navy men and my wife 
is working in the Air Corps at Law- 
son Field, Ga. 

I was born July 13, 1878 and will 
be 66 years on my next birthday. 

Sgt. John L. Whitton 
San Francisco, Calif. 

(Army Times salutes veteran Sex 

geant Whitton.—Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 


“We receive your paper ARMY 
TIMES, each week and enjoy it very 
much. We have here an item which 
would fit right into your ‘All Present 
or Accounted For’ column. 

“Sgt. Zakie Wakin handling Te 
treat in the absence of the first ser. 
geant gave the correct order te 
‘Present arms’ at the proper moment 
and about faced to salute himself. 
After the retreat had sounded, Ser- 
geant Wakin brought his arm down 
sharply and began to walk away. 
After he had walked about 20 feet 
he suddenly remembered something. 
Looking back his eyes met the spec 
tacle of 500 men lined up at ‘Pre 
sent arms’! He HAD COMPLETELY 
FORGOTTEN THEM! He was 86 
flustered lie forgot the command, 
‘Order arms’ and hollered, ‘Well 
what are you waiting for? Arms 
down!’ And this from an old Army 
man of four years’ service! 

He should enjoy seeing this is 
print. 

Very truly yours, 

8 /Set. D. B. Ballow, 

1178 Tng. Gp., 

BTC No. 10, Greensboro, N. © 

(Army Times editors am 
Trust the sergeant is.—Ed.) 


Gentlemen: 

I have been reading your paper 
for some time and wish to compl 
ment you on doing a fine job 
writing in language servicemen Ur 
derstand. 

It may interest you to know that 
I occasionally use some of the m& 
terial in talks to groups of patients 
as part of a rehabilitation program 
Tomorrow I plan to read them your 
editorial on soldier vote! 

Pfc. Louls Tobin, 
Station Hospital, 
Alexander Field, I# 


Last Link of Alaska 
Phone Line Completed 


EDMONTON, Alberta—With the 
completion of the final strands ® 
the 2600-mile phone system install 
in Canada and Alaska by the U. 8 
Army, Washington officials may now 
talk directly with all Northwest 
Service Command installations. 

The last link on the 595-mile elf 
cult from Norman Wells to White 
horse has been completed, Brig. Get 
Ludson D. Worsham of the North 
west Service Command announ 





(See SOMERVELL. Page 15) 
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Death Rate of Wounded 


Almost Half 


WASHINGTON—The chance for 
gurvival of American soldiers in this | 
war is nearly twice as great as in | 
the World War, the War Depart- 
ment disclosed this week in making 
public a report of the surgeon gen- 
eral covering the period fhrough 
Nov. 30, 1943. 

Despite the use in modern warfare 
ef the most destructive weapons 
ever known, only 3.7 per cent of 
American wounded have died, as 
compared with 6.1 per cent during 
the last war, the report shows. 


Health Improved 


Improvement also is shown in vir- 
tually every phase of the general 
health of American soldiers in the 
qurrent conflict, on the basis of com- 
tive World War records. 
Although extensive operations in 
the tropics have led to an increase 
fn the proportion of men overseas 
requiring hospital care for disease, 
the average annual death rate over- 
geas has been only .5 per 1,000 men, 
or one man in 2,000, as compared 
with a rate og 12.8 per 1,000 men 
during the last war. 
In continental United States, the 
death rate of soldiers from disease 
is 5 per 1,000 men yearly, as com- 
pared to the World War rate of 15.6 
per 1,000 annually, including deaths 
resulting from the World War in- 
fluenza epidemic, and 4.2 per 1,000 
excluding such deaths. Further, the 
number of admissions to hospitals 
for disease in the course of a year 
has dropped from 1,102 per 1,000 men 
to 702. 
More than 850 hospitals with 
nearly half a million beds are oper- 
ated by the Army Service Forces in 
the continental United States and 
overseas, excluding some 35,000 beds 
in overseas mobile units and roughly 
85,000 beds at overseas fixed hospit- 
als which could be used for emergen- 
cles. Army hospitals provide 63 beds 
per 1,000 men, compared with 11 beds 
per 1,000 population provided by 
civilian hospitals. 

To date, the Army has trained 
more than 6,500 medical doctors in 
special fields not ordinarily en- 
countered in civilian practice, in- 
cluding treatment of tropical dis- 
eases and chemical warfare casual- 
tles. Moreover, additional special- 
ists in anesthesiology, plastic sur- 
gery, venereal disease control, and 
neuro-surgery are being sought for 
Army service. 

To relieve medical officers of ad- 
ministrative duties, thereby reducing 
the number to be taken from civilian 
life, the Army has trained approxi- 
mately 13,000 officers for hospital 
administrative work. In addition, 
more than 75,000 enlisted men have 
been trained as medical, surgical, 
dental, pharmaceutic, X-ray, labor- 
atory and sanitary technicians. 

The report points out that an ad- 
ditional 13,000 doctors would have 
to be withdrawn from civilian prac- 
tice if the same proportion of doc- 
tors were used for medical and sani- 
tary work in the Army as during 
the World War. While the total of 
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tive and Sanitary Corps officers is 
7.54 per 1,000 men, as against 7.35 
per 1,000 in the last war, the num- 
ber of Medical Corp officers per 1,000 
men is only 5.33, as compared with 
7.1 in the World War. 

Cure V. D. 
Since the last quarter of 1942, 
more than 100,000 men suffering 
from venereal diseases have been in- 
ducted into military service and 
cured, or are being cured in the 34 
hospitals specifically built for and 
staffed with personnel trained in the 
treatment of these diseases. 
More than 2,000,000 pairs of eye- 
glasses have been furnished to ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 men to date. 
More than 1,000,000 men with dental 
deficiences have been rehabilitated 
to meet Army standards, and more 
than 1,000,000 dentures so far have 
been provided, 


Nazis Won’t Face 
U.S. Bayonets 


WASHINGTON — “It makes you 
feel you are doing your part when 
you march into a town after driv- 
ing the enemy out to see all the 
inhabitants crying from happiness,” 
Pfc. Donald Emerson, an infantry- 
man from East Dubuque, IIL, de- 
clared at Northington General Hes- 
pital, Tuscaloosa, Ala., where he is 
convalescing from wounds received 
in the Sicilian campaign. 

Returned recently from the North 
African theater after 15 mionths’ 
duty overseas, Private Emerson said 
the Nazis are good soldiers, but 
they won’t stand up to the cold 
steel of the American infantryman. 
“The Nazis come up firing, but as 
soon as they run out of ammunition, 
they take one look at our bayonets 
and throw up their hands,” he said. 

“Our doughboys are better trained 
for hand-to-hand fighting than the 
Germans, but that doesn’t mean 
they are a pushover. In fact, on 
that Sicilian beachhead they thew 
everything at us but the kitchen 
sink. I’m still peeling sand out of 
my nose from hitting the ground 
so hard.” 








Pinedale Club Claims First 
Admission of WACs 

CAMP PINEDALE, Calif.—The 
Western Aviation Unit Training Cen- 
ter here has entered the argument 
as to which of the non-com clubs of 
the Army was the first to admit 
WACs into membership. 

The first contingent of WAACs— 
as they were then—arrived here on 
June 15, 1943 and M/Sgt. Jean Ber- 
trand, as president of the stations’ 
Sergeant’s Club, called a_ special 
meeting and got through a motion 
to admit WACs to the club. This is 
believed to be one of, if not the first, 
clubs in the Army to admit the 
WACs. 





The United States Army of World 
War II is the healthiest in history 
and is getting the best medical 
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Take plenty 
of time !?... 


Yes, you have to take plenty 
of time when you’re aging 
and curing cigarette tobaccos. 
That’s why, before the war, 
Raleighs laid in a reserve 
supply. Today, as a result, 
Raleighs still offer you the 
lighter, brighter, fully aged 
tobacco that has made this 
brand one of the Big Five in 
popularity from coast to 
coast. Today, try a pack of 
Raleighs . . . the cigarette of 
pre-war tobaccos! 


PLAIN OR TIPPED 
UNION MADE 

















I can’t. 


Lt. James D. Smith, SCOTT 
FIELD, 111., was an unhappy man at 
a Sadie Hawkins Day dance. Asked 
to dance by an attractive miss, he 
had to reply moodily, “I’m sorry but 
I’m the chaperone.” 


First prize in Liars Club contest 
at CAMP STEWART, Ga., was won 
by a private who listened to every- 
one else’s stories, then said: “I be- 
lieve everything I’ve heard tonight.” 
Imagine the consternation caused 
by a telegram from furloughing Pvt. 
William Frey of CAMP COOKE, 
Calif. Through a transmission error, 
it read: “Buried yesterday. Request 
three-day extension.” 

S/Sgt. James Marshall Donnell, on 
maneuvers with the Second Army 
IN TENNESSEE, felt himself lucky 
to be so close to his home at Auburn- 
town, But his luck was really with 
him when his outfit went on a long 
road march to a rest period bivouac 
and ended up in a field just 50 
yards from his home. Needless to 
say he traded his GI bedroll for a 
downy bed for at least one evening. 
A triple threat man is one recruit 
at CAMP ROBINSON, Ark. His 
name is George George George. 
Pvt. Joseph H. Dumas of CAMP 
EDWARDS, Mass., scoured the stores 
to find a good pair of garters but 
without success. Then he read in 
the paper that Governor Saltonstall 
of Massachusetts had received 50 
pairs for Christmas. A plea to the 


ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


governor brought results and now 
he sports green gubernatorial socks 
supporters. 


When Lt. Frederick Mattox was 
commissioned, his brother Robert 
laughingly wrote: “I'll never, never 
salute you.” Now he salutes him 
almost every day, because Frederick 
is an instructor in Central Signal 
Corps School at CAMP CROWDER, 
Mo., where Pfc. Robert is a com- 
munications student. 


T/Sgt. Lawrence Salav Salvato, 
giving a training lecture at CAMP 
CLAIBORNE, La., grew tired of the 
competition from two mongrels 
barking and howling behind the 
class, Finally he commanded loudly: 
“At ease, dammit!” The hounds 
didn’t let out another yelp all morn- 
ing. 

Marine Corps Sgt. Roman Rehegn 
has a lot of serving to do before he 
can claim $1000 left him in a will 
by an eccentric grandfather. To qual- 
ify for the money, he must serve 
in four branches of military service. 
He has already seen service in the 
Army, and after completing his tour 
in the Marines, he will have the 
Navy and Coast Guard still ahead 
of him. 

One of the weirdest tales to come 
out of the West is that of Pvt. 
Herman Goldstein of CAMP BARKE- 
LEY, Tex. During a recent wind- 
storm, he was knocked off his feet 
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Just one of the little pleasures that will come with Victory will 
be giving the old feet a rest—before slipping into a handsome 
new pair of Florsheims. In the meantime, we're concentrating 
our materials and energy into bringing Victory closer—has- 


tening the day when you—and we—can say, “Good-bye, G.I.” 


Most Styles $1050 ont $i] 


COMPANY e@ 


Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Womens 


CHICAGO 


by a giant gust. When he got up 
his raincoat was gone, He's seen 
nothing of it since. 

When Pvt. Connor Ballard, CAMP 
ROBERTS, Calif., trainee developed 
a toothache on bivouae one night, 
he decided not to wait for morning 
and a GI dentist. He pulled pliers 
from his communication kit, stert- 
lized them with a match, and calmly 
yanked his own tooth, 





MEMBERS OF the Junior Red 
Cross provided 1,000 Christmas de 
coration kits for use by the Red 
Cross in military and naval posts 
and hospitals overseas. 















PLAN NOW FOR 
POST-WAR TRAINING 
IN 
RADIO-ELECTRONICS! 


NOW in answer to the de- 


mand, CREI presents complete details 
of post-war residence school training 





iy 


RADIO ELECTRONICS 


BOOK 


Tells of post-war opportunities 
for technically trained men 
in the field of RADIO-ELEC- 
TRONICS. Tells how to pre- 
pare for a secure future when 
the war is over. It answers 
many important questions 
about Electronics—what it is— 
what it holds in store for you, 
Get this interesting book for 
the asking—without obligation 
—tell your friends to write, too. 
Be one of the first to attend 
the CREI one-year Residence 
Course in Practical Radio- 
Electronics Engineering after 
the war. In each booklet is a 
Priority Certificate that re- 
serves your place in this first 
post-war class. Mail coupon, 
or a letter, postcard or V-Mail, 
today, for booklet and com- 
plete details of the priority 
plan, without obligation. 




















CAPITOL RADIO 

. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE 
DEPT. AT-3, 3224 16th ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON 10, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 
booklet, “‘Planning Your Post- 
War Career In Radio-Electronics”’ 
without cost or obligation. 


Name 
Grade 
Address (Or APO) oo.occcccccccccecsccseeeseven 
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COMBINATION 
OFFER!... 


YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 


Soldier! Here's the safest, most convent- 
ent way to mark your laundry and 
clothes! Permanent, laundry-proof and 
guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
your first initial of last name and last 
four figures of your serial number in 
letters %” high. Indelible ink pad size 
2x3"’. Both sent postpaid anywhere. Send 
75¢e for each set. Print your initial, num- 
ber and address clearly, No C.O.D.'s. 


Special Reduced Price if Purchased 
in quantity thru COMPANY FUNDS 


BRANDT Mfg. Co. 
54 West 21st Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Military Stationery 
and Supplies 
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When Battle’s Tough 
Sergeant Kelly Shows Up 


SERGEANT KELLY 


‘One-man army’ 
—Signal Corps Photo. 








Invention Makes 
Tank Turret 
Repair Safer 


WASHINGTON—Hazards in the 
repair and installation of tank tur- 
rets have been reduced and the 
speed of the operation stepped up 
by the design and construction of a 
aupporting device by two Army ser- 
geants engaged in armament main- 
tenance at an American Ordnance 
depot in Great Britain, the War De- 
partment reported. 

The contrivance was designed by 
®gt. Carl J. Fisher of Buffalo, N. Y., 
oe built by Sgt. Floyd E. Jewel of 

adison, Wis. 

In removing a tank turret, it is 
mecessary to raise it some distance 
above the body of the vehicle to 
avoid damage to the gunner’s com- 

rtment. Formerly done with 

eavy blocks, the operation was awk- 
ward and made dangerous by the 
possibility of the heavy turret top- 
Pling from its supports. 

Sergeant Fischer and Sergeant 
Jewel substituted a three-point sus- 

ension device with a _ triangular 

ase upon which the turret can be 

raised easily above the tank struc- 
ture. The time required for the op- 
eration has been reduced by 50 per 
ent. 





The King’s Compliments, 
Would You Wake Up? 


LONDON—"“There I was asleep, 
and all of a sudden somebody woke 
me up. And, gosh; it was the King 
and Queen!” 

That's going to make a swell story 
for Sgt. Wilbur Banik of Chicago 
to tell his children. He went to a 
Red Cross club here to catch some 
shut-eye and was one surprised ser- 

eant when he was waked by King 

eorge laughing and saying, “He'll 
think it’s a dream.” 

The royal couple visited the club 

spend an hour chatting with serv- 
men there. 





MPs Reseus Mother 
And Children In Fire 


WASHINGTON—Award of the Sol- 
@ier’s Medal to two military police- 
men for the heroic rescue of a moth- 
@r and her three small children 
from a burning building was an- 

ounced this week by the War 

partment. 


The soldiers docorated are T/4 
Edward T. Gibbons of Elmont, N. Y., 
and PSC. Vernon W. McNeal of Effie, 

th members of a Military Police 

tachment stationed near Los 
Angeles. Fire broke out Dec. 26, 1943, 
in a house near there and trapped 

e mother’ and children. The s0)- 
gies broke into the building and, 

rough smoke and flame, rescued 


WASHINGTON — Sgt. Charles 
“Commando” Kelly is not the kind 
of a soldier the old spit ’n’ polish 
military school would approve of, 
but, as Lt. Gen. Mark Clark told 
him, he’s the kind that makes the 
Fifth Army tick. 

Sergeant Kelly’s pants were un- 
pressed, his shoes. unshined and his 
shirt unbuttoned at the throat when 
General Clark presented him the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

But Sergeant Kelly wasn’t worried 
about the General's reaction to his 
appearance or about the 40, or so, 


Germans he had killed to win the 
honor. He was worried about 
“those guys” in the Thirty-Sixth 


Division “who are going to kill me 
for making them stand up in front 
of all this brass for so long.” 
Beyond the Call of Duty 
The “gallant and intrepid actions,” 
for which he was cited, began a few 
hours after he landed with the Amer- 
ican invasion forces at Altaville. 
There he first volunteered to lead a 
scout patrol, and became acquainted 
with most of the beachhead area 
under heavy sniper and artillery fire. 
Then he volunteered three times 
more—to find enemy machine gun 
nests and “neutralize” the guns. 
When his antimachine gun maneu- 
vers used up all his ammunition, he 
asked permission to go to an ammu- 
nition dump to get more, and, when 
he got there, found himself with 
the new job of guarding the store- 
house for the night. 
During the Nazi counter attack 
the next morning, Sergeant Kelly 
fired furiously from the window. He 
burned out four automatic rifles and 
finally resorted to pulling pins from 
60 mm. mortar shells for use as 
hand grenades. One shell, he re- 
members killed five Germans. 
In spite of his success against the 


Germans, the patrol finally was 
forced to abandon the dump. Ser- 
geant Kelly saw it to safety, this 


time firing a bazooka from a window. 
When he slipped outside to escape, 
he found an abandoned 37-mm. anti- 


tank gun. Unable to keep his fingers 
off a trigger, he fired it until its 
ammunition supply was used up. 


Then he slipped down the hill with 

cautious but speedy steps and some- 

how managed to rejoin his squad, 
Born Fighter 

If Sergeant Kelly’s six brothers 
now in the armed forces have an 
equal share of the family’s fighting 
Irish and charmed lives his buddies 
claim, the war should soon be over. 
A scraped nose and tiny cuts on his 
hands are “Commando’s” only Italian 
battle injuries. The scar on his face 
is where he got “hit with a knife in 
a fight back home.” 

So eager to be in the Army that 
he enlisted, he found his post in 
the continental U. S. didn’t offer 
quite enough excitement. He was 
once asked to leave his parachute 
unit—when he went over the hill for 
18 days. He spent some time in the 
guardhouse later when he “vaca- 
tioned” for 10 days. 


Although his citation covers only 
70 days of the time he’s been in 
Italy, he’s more than made up his 
28 days AWOL outside the citation 
period. He fought through bloody 
Salerno, San Pietro, and crossed the 
Rapido River three times as a 
platoon sergeant. In fact, at Rapido 
he was one of the few noncoms in 
his outfit to come back uninjured. 

Small, standing only 5’ 7” and 
weighing “145 lbs., is already legen- 
dary to the 36th because of his im- 
munity to fire. They call him 
“commando” because he has the 
knack of being in the right place 
at the right time. They firmly be- 
lieve that “when there’s a tough 
battle, there’s Kelly.” 


Held Germans Till Help 
Came, Gets Silver Star 


WASHINGTON—An American in- 
fantryman who kept 40 Germans en- 
trenched for an hour and a half by 
rifle fire until they could be sur- 
rounded and captured, has been 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry 
in action. 

He is PSC. Gordon R. Bondurant 
of La Center, Ky. The action took 
place in Italy in December. 

“Bondurant, company sniper, kept 
constant rifle fire on 40 entrenched 
enemy soldiers for an hour and a 
half,” the official citation § states. 
“While under constant enemy ma- 
chine gun fire and with utter dis- 
regard for his own safety, be moved 
over open terrain from one place to 
another, keeping his fire upon the 
enemy. With coolness, determination 
and accurate fire, he kept the enemy 
pinned down until they could be 
surrounded and captured. 

“Bondurant personally killed five 
enemy and wounded three others in 
addition to giving encouragement to 








ver at the risk of their own lives, 
eir citations state. 





Cannonball Planes 
Deliver Military 
Supplies To India 


WASHINGTON—A new service by 
the Air Transport Command has 
just been established in a three-and- 
a-half-day regular scheduled air ex- 
press between the United States and 
India, delivering war supplies for 
the forces of Lt. Gen. Joseph P. 
Stillwell. 

That service, dubbed the “Cannon- 
ball,” sees planes take off from 
Florida day and night on split- 
second schedules. They drop down 
near the Amazon, then swing east- 
ward to the Gold Coast, in one day 
reach the Nile, from which the 
route stretches to a North Indian 
port. ~ 

Planes are booked out on schedule 
regardless of weather. Ground crews 
have developed a high precision 
routine to load, unload, service and 
refuel, to save every minute pos- 
sible. The service is operated by 
Pan American, under contract to 
the Air Transport Command. 

One crew flies the Cannonball to 
the first relay point in the West 
Indies. The second flies it to some- 
where on the bulge of Brazil. The 
third takes it across the Atlantic 
and the fourth pilots it across the 
deserts and mountains of Africa. 
From there the fifth crew covers 
the long stretch over Arabia and 
the Arab Sea into the mainland port 
in India, 11,500 miles from the start- 
ing point. Similar relays are used 
on the flight back. 

An indication of the size of the 
operation comes from the fact that 
in the African-Orient division alone 





there are 100 complete flight crews. 







Keeps Busy ’ 


ANTIGUA, The Caribbean — Cpl. 
Johnny Allen, of Petersburg, Alaska, 
who sweats profusely in the humid 
climate here, tells how he made a 
comfortable income back home. The 
government paid a $3 bounty for 
every salmon-eating hair seal which 
was turned in, and Johnny worked 
overtime catching seals, and inci- 
dentally collecting the bounty. Also, 
he was a_ government stream 
warden, which brought him another 
$150 per month. Any spare time he 
had left was utilized in winning 
prizes at ski-meets. Johnny asked 
for ski-service when he enlisted, but 
somebody didn’t understand him and 
he was sent here to the tropics, 
where he has been ever since early 
in the war. But Johnny never did 
waste time. Now he is playing the 
bull fiddle in the Rhythm Rangers, 
a cowboy band which is well known 
to Caribbean GIs through the Armed 
Forces Radio Service. 


Army Life Helps 

AT A BASE DEPOT IN ITALY— 
“The men of the armed forces will 
be more useful citizens when they 
return to civil life,” said Maj. John 
M. Sanders, of Washington, D. C., ex- 
ecutive officer of an ordnance bat- 
talion. “The habits learned in the 
Army—cooperation with our fellow- 
men, respect for individuals, and, 
perhaps greatest of all, to do things 
for ourselves—will follow us. I may 
even surprise my wife by helping 
her to make the beds and dry the 
dishes. The soldier going back to 
civilian life will have a greater in- 
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top of the barrels. 





ROCKETS kick up a dust as they leave the carriages. The 
three-finned rocket has an initial velocity of 675 feet per 


range of 2200 yards. 










JET-PROPELLED rocket guns are being used in training at 
Camp Davis, N. C., to acquaint anti-aircraft gunners with the 
finesse of firing at enemy planes diving at top speed. Soldiers 
are shown above loading rockets on the specially constructed 
One fin fits into the slot between the barrels of 
the carriage, the other two fins and the rocket itself are on 


—Acme Photos 





Ten Soldiers Killed In 
Camp Mine Operations 


CAMP ROBINSON, Ark.—Ten en- 
listed men were killed and 16 in- 
jured, six critically, in an explosion 
at a surface mine schoo] demonstra- 
tion on the northern limits of the 
camp reservation. 

The soldiers were engaged in the 
placing and removal of various types 
of mines. The cause of the explosion 
was not determined. 

All the men involved were mem- 
bers of the 652nd Tank Destroyer 
Battalion, attached to Fourth Army 
special troops. The commander was 





hig comrades.” 





LA. Col. Gerald D. Albrecht. 


Sergeant Collects 
First Tax Refund 


WASHINGTON—The first of an 
estimated 16 million refund checks 
on 1943 income taxes was presented 
to S/Sgt. Stanley A. Sweet of Boll- 
ing Field, D. C., by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau this week in 
a Treasury Building ceremony. 
Sweet collected $14. 

The Treasury has announced that 
it will try to send its first refund 
checks to servicemen. Most service- 





men making returns will get re- 
funds, because of tax forgiveness 
| regulations. 
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wives all 
night, in British war factories, Eng. 
lishmen have learned that if they 
want to eat they must know how te 
cook. Emergency cooking 
“for males only,” have been started 
here, as well as in other centers in 
England, to teach men how to make 
the best use of the limited British 
rations. In the first class here was 
@ surgeon, an accountant, a company 
the chairman of the 
local education committee. The star 
pupil is Herbert William Allen, 7 
years of age, who Is a canon of Salis 
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LIFE AT THE FRONT 
Reports On Fighting Men 
From All Over The World 
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parachute 


to 


working, 


the youngest 
and has the youngest com 
i] mander in 23-year-old Maj. Marcus 
W. Owens, of Lubbock, Tex. Twice 
the squadron has been called on te 
lead the entire group on parachute 
missions, in Sicily and Italy. Four 
times Major Owens has led his 
squadron through heavy enemy gul- 
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Air Truck-horses 


AN AIRFIELD IN SICILY— 
“Truck-horses of the air,” they call 
the Troop Carrier 
Squadrons, and that name seems to 
apply aptly to one of the squadrons, 
own name 
Beavers.” Day after day the squad- 
ron has flown supplies, equipment 
and personnel of innumerable other 
outfits to every corner of the Medl- 
terranean theater. Overseas for nine 
of its 14 months of existence, its 
13 planes has flown a grand total of 
10,000 hours for a distance of more 
than 1,500,000 air miles. The “Buck- 
eye Belle” has a good many patches 
over bullet holes received during 
the Sicilian campaign, 
Treys” has a new left wheel. Other 
wise the 13 planes are about as they 
were when 


is 


and 


left home. 
i 


missions 


brought it back intact. 
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Jap-American Hero 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY 
CASSINO—The major had gone 
ward with one of the most adv 
units attacking a castle abov 
sino, had gone too far over the li 
of a gully and had been pinned : 
by snipers 


AT 
for. 
anced 


e Cas, 


down 


on a rocky hillside lead. 
ing to the abbey of Cassino. He was 
lying there in the rain, unable te 
move, his head and part of his bog 
protected by rocks, but his legs ex 
posed. Everyone in the outfit knew 
he was badly hurt but to reach him 
meant crossing 18 yards of open 
ground in the face of German Snipers 
and with a German tank on the roag 
nearby. Sgt. Gary Sisaoka, from Hilo, 
Hawaii, a naturalized Jap, who came 
into the Army directly from the 
university there, began to dig a shal. 
low trench toward the major. He 
carried the trench along about eight 
yards till he hit solid rock. Then, 
with 10 yards still to go, he threw 
down his shovel. “Hell, I’m going 
now,” he said. He crouched down, 
the trench end and 
officer, 


and 


dragged him back across the same 
space through a hail 
bullets. The major is going to be 
all right after a short spell in the 
hospital. Hisaoka is all right too, 
He was away on a leave shortly 
afterward. 


Their Wives Work 


SALISBURY, England—With their 
sometimes 


sniper’s 


at 


classes, 


Eager 


“Four 


The 


n its 


and 


SOMEWHERE IN NEW GUINEA 
—The strains of DeBussey’s “Clalf 
de Lune” were on the air when the 
klaxon sounded out over them with 
the air raid alarm. The 
motors came from overhead and the 
blast of gunfire and crashes of bombs 
made another kind of music. At im 
tervals between the bombs, howevel, 
Richard 
tenor doing “La Donna e Mobile” 
from Carmen. And with the all-clea? 
came the strains of the “Blue Dar 
ube,” played by Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony. “It’s what 
the doctor ordered,” said Maj. Al 
bert A. Carp, of Philadelphia, flight 
surgeon in the heavy-bomber outfit 
who prescribed the concerts. “Take 
one with every raid. It’s good for 


drone 


Viennes¢@ 


Good Plan, But... - 


AN ADVANCED AIR BASE WW 
PACIFIC—The boy 
who bomb Rabaul from this base 
have a new plan for selling war 
bonds. “It’ll cost you a war bond 
you miss,” is a rule instituted among 
them the other day. “The only thins 
wrong with the plan,” one of 
Mitchell B-25 group which originated 
it said, “is that it doesn’t sell mam 
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hatchery for them other than 
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TROOP CARRIER COMMAND’S newest glider, the YCG-13, 
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foreign 
Ground; and no grass, but surely 
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has twice the capacity of the old one. Costing only one-tenth 
as much as a transport plane, it can carry nearly as much as 


some of our heaviest bombers. 


It can transport easily more 


than two dozen Infantrymen with packs, rifles, mortars and 
small machine guns. A medium truck with accompanying 


equipment, or two jeeps with 
through the nose. 
8000 pounds when empty. 


their crews, may be toaded 


Now in mass production, it weighs about 


—U.S. AAF Photo. 





‘Hopeless Case’ 


To Health by A 


WASHINGTON—Both legs and his 
left arm _ shattered, 57 shrapnel 
wounds on his face and body, Cpl. 
Irvin Sheedy played dead and 
hugged the damp New Guinea earth 
as howling Japs bayonetted his 
wounded buddies around him. 


That was more than a year ago 
when elements of the 32nd Infantry 
Division attacked at Buna in a 
bloody and now historic battle. To- 
day a modern miracle has restored 
the body of this Green Bay, Wis. 
infantryman whose case had been 
considered “hopeless” when he first 
reached an Army hospital in Aus- 
tralia. 

Sheedy is now at Forest Glen, Md., 
convalescent annex to Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington. His 
story was disclosed this week by the 
War Department. 

Operate Many Times 

A long series of bone, nerve and 
eye operations has almost brought 
Sheedy back to normal health. He 
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ASF Troops Given Combat 


Lessons for Overseas Duty 





training has been invaluable in 
keeping down casualties among serv- 
ice forces troops at the front, per- 
sonnel here are being trained in 
combat tactics, among them scouting 
and patroling, reconnaissance, 
camouflage, cover and concealment, 
chemical warfare, first aid, use and 
care of weapons. 

Personnel of medical detachments 
are being trained to perform their 
duties under simulated battle con- 
ditions through combat problems. 
They are learning how to adminis- 
ter first aid under fire, removal of 
wounded, setting up of first aid sta- 
tions and evacuation points, and how 
to dig slit trenches and fox holes. 

In addition to actual field prob- 
lems the training programs are be- 
ing carried out by the use of train- 
ing films, lectures, demonstrations 
and dramatic playlets. Men now 
stationed here who have been with 
combat units overseas assist in 
working out the field problems as 
well as in the lectures and demon- 
strations. 


‘You Stay Right Here’ 
Lt. Tells GI’s—Dec. 21 


WITH THE AEF IN ITALY—You 
just can’t beat the GI when it comes 
to getting the best of a situation 
or having the last word. 

The other day a couple of officers 
stumbled upon a supply dump at 
Cassino. Nearby were three dough- 
boys, their dugouts evidencing more 
comfort than the usual run of front 
line foxholes, 

Questioning disclosed the three 
tame from an infantry outfit which 
had been in the line almost con- 
stantly of recent months. 

“What are you men doing here?” 
asked one of the officers. 

“Guarding the supply dump, sir,” 
they replied. 

“Where's 
officer?” 

“We don’t know sir. We haven't 
seen the lieutenant since he told us 
to stay on guard here until we were 
relieved.” 

The officer looked at them sharp- 
ly. “And when was that?” 

“Oh, that was Dec. 21, sir.” 





your commanding 


Sixth Army General Missing 

WASHINGTON—Brig. Gen. David 
D. Graves, commander of an Army 
Air Forces fighter wing in the Med- 
iterranean, has been missing in ac- 
tion over Italy since February 8, 
the War Department announced this 
week. His is the sixth Army general 
listed as missing. 





Restored 
rmy Docs 


has use of both legs and the arm 
which had been almost cut to pieces 
by the explosion of a Jap grenade. 

“I knew that no bunch of Japs 
could ever stop an Irish infantryman 
on his back for long,” Corporal 
Sheedy declared, “and as I gradu- 
ally regained use of my legs and 
arm, I knew that I’d make it back 
as good as new. 

“It was a few days after Christmas 
on the outskirts of Buna,” Sheedy 
related. “We had cut off about 35 or 
40 Japs and went on past them. We 
thought they were all dead. But 
during the night the Japs came to 
life and attacked us. I fired 60 
rounds from my tommy gun before 
a Jap grenade hit near me. It blew 
me a dozen feet back, knocking the 
gun out of my hands. 

“I wasn’t too stunned and got my 
gun back. Just as I started firing 
again, a bullet bounced off my skull 
just back of my ear. I couldn’t move 
a muscle, though I felt no pain. I 
played dead, watching the Japs bay- 
onetting the wounded men around 
me. They killed 11 before they were 
driven off. But they left 22 of their 
own dead in the area.” 

Corporal Sheedy was taken to a 
first aid station, then to Port Mores- 
by. He was brought to Halloran 
General Hospital, Staten Island, 
N. Y., and finally to Walter Reed. 

Injuries Listed 

His injuries were as follows: Left 
leg—compound fracture and_ shat- 
tered ankle bone; right leg—simple 
fracture; left forearm — shattered 
nerves and muscle; 57. shrapnel 
wounds in body and face and a bul- 
let wound back of his ear. In addi- 
tion, muscles and nerves in both 
legs were badly torn. 

To top it off, he became ill with 
malaria in the Australian hospital. 
The loss of blood plus the fever 
brought his weight down from 197 
pounds to 120 pounds. 

Fifteen months of hospitalization 
have done wonders for Corporal 
Sheedy and he looks as good as new. 
His weight is back up in the 190’s. 
Further treatment will be necessary 
to complete the job. 

“I guess I’m not as strong as I 
was when I first came into the Army, 
but I still go for my first love, the 
Infantry,” Sheedy said. 

“We had a hard, uncomfortable, 
bloody time, but it’s the kind of 
job that’s necessary to win the war,” 
he said. “And from what I've seen, 
the American infantryman is the guy 
who can do it.” 


74th FA Bn Returns 
To Sill FA School 


FORT SILL, Okla.—The 74th Field 
Artillery battalion, formerly known 
as the 2nd battalion, 18th Field Ar- 
tillery, has returned to Fort Sill 
after nearly four years of service 
with the Western Defense Com- 
mand. 

Commanded by Lt. Col. George H. 
Davis, Orange, N. J., the battalion 
has arrived at Fort Sill from Camp 
Roberts, Calif. Battery “A” and an 
ammunition section of service bat- 
tery are on detached service and 
did not come to Fort Sill. The bat- 
talion has been assigned to the 3lst 
Field Artillery brigade, which pro- 
vides troops to fire for the Field 
Artillery School. 


Madeleine Carroll 
Serves In North Africa 


WASHINGTON — Medeleine Car- 
roll, internationally known beauty of 
screen and radio who recently join- 
ed the staff of the American Red 
Cross for service overseas as a staff 
aide in hospitals for American 
troops, has arrived in North Africa, 
National Headquarters announced 
this week. 











Waiting too long their battle orders 

Suddenly smile, shoulder together 

Eagerly. Mail call: cry of the Polish, 

Irish, Japanese, Jewish-American 
names. 

White envelopes, snowy carrier pl- 
geons, 

Accurately fly to the starved men. 

They stand up again in their own 
worlds, 

Grimed fingers rip at the envelopes, 

(Already reading return address), 
jerking 

At the folded blotted blue scrawl, 

Reading the letter again and again 
and again. 

Reading, waiting in the long tired 
chow-line, 

In the break on the march when 
the pack 

Unhooks. Sweaty fingers fading the 
ink 

Reading, strolling, rifle slung on the 
shoulder 

At sunset, just before the grim night 
patrol 

And the stabbing knife loose in the 
sheath. 

Sometimes in the silent craven lurk 

In the darkness, yellow death within 
yards, 

A finger touches the folds of a wife’s 
letter. 

Live again for the morning, alert 
yourself 

To the jungle, the job with the 
bayonet, 

Live again for the morning, the 
letter from home. 

Cpl. Hargis Westerfield, 
APO 501, San Francisco, Cal. 


To a B-24 


It’s tough—our going without you, I 
mean 

And leaving the places that together 
we've seen; 

Sharing alike through the thick and 
thin, 

Going through the hell of the con- 
flict’s din. 

You were my courage, you were my 
all, 

As together we went, through the 
worst of the pall. 


When the going was rough and the 
chances were few, 

Somehow we made it, just depending 
on you. 

Though fraught with much danger 

and death at each door, 

never once faltered; 

asked, you gave more. 

And even when wounded sorely, and 
lame, 

When easy to quit, still homeward 
you came. 


You when 


Through all kinds of weather, In far 
distant skies, 

O’er oceans of water and mountain 
peaks high, 

On all kinds of missions, doing all 
kinds of chores, 

You strove to wreak vengeance on 
enemy shores. 

Now the chapter is ended, our hopes 
you have buoyed, 

Your work, dear, is finished; 
targets “destroyed.” 


your 


Don’t you see how we'll miss you? 
Your going we dread. 
We'll carry on, for those,, living and 
dead. 
And when the day comes, when the 
laurels we hold 
And the deeds of our heroes o’er the 
land's being told, 
There’s one who'll stand out, forever 
and more— 
It’s you, my darling, my B-24. 
Pfc. James W. Arnold 
Operational Unit T-106 
West Palm Beach, Fla, 


Little Pay Check 


Little pay check, ere we part 
Let me press you to my heart 
All the month I've worked for you 
I've been faithful, you've been true, 


Little pay check, In a day 

You and I will go away 

To some gay and festive spot 

I'll return, but you will not. 
Pvt. V. J. Schultz, 
578th AAA (AW) 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Rain-Soaked 


Rain-soaked ... my bed and my 
baggage, 
It’s happened before, or I'd cry: 
But I think maybe it’s worth it 
For I feel so damn good when I cry, 
Lt. Rose C. Craig, ANO, 
Stars and Stripes. 


Ba, 





SHIPS OF the British Navy sank 
more than 100 enemy vessels Cf 
gaged in coastal shipping during 
1943. 
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This Is The Enemy 


Nazi Army Also Lies 
For Propaganda Effect 


WASHINGTON—Despite the exis- 
tence of a central Ministry of Prop- 
aganda and the power of its chief, 
Dr. Joseph Goebbels, war propaganda 
jn Germany is handled by four agen- 
ci¢s: the Goebbels Ministry, the Nazi 
Party, the German High Command, 
and the Foreign Office (Wilhelm- 
gtrasse), according to the Office of 
War Information. 

Goebbels and the propaganda units 
within the party work—naturally 
enough—in close harmony, but for 
gome time there is said to have been 
a running feud between Goebbels 
and Dr. Paul Schmidt, the Wilhelm- 
atrasse’s press spokesman, The Army 
also has retained some . —— 

aganda autonomy in the Iss 
Pe communiques, although—like Goeb- 
bels—the Army communique writers 
have been caught red-handed in 
some flagrant deceptions. 

Boost Number of Planes 
Aside from the sins of circumlocu- 
on an omission, the German High 

} edna has been guilty of = 
lantastic assertions as its commu. 
dee statement of Feb. 2 that 900 
German planes had been in action 
over London—when the true figure 
was only a small fraction of that 
number. 

The Army and Goebbels’ Propa- 

nda Ministry work hand-in-glove 
on the dissemination of military 

ropaganda for home consumption. 
his propaganda material is gath- 
ered at the front and processed and 
distributed by an organization known 
es the Propaganda Kompagnie, 
whieh consists of front-line report- 
ers, photographers, technicians and 
editors. 

According to the Rumanian news- 
paper Porunca Vremii, the man in 
charge of the Propaganda Kom- 

agnie, or “PK,” reports is Captain 
| call an army man with offices 
in the Propaganda Ministry. His of- 
fice represents an instance of colla- 
seamen between the Ministry of 

ropaganda and the High Com- 
mand. 

Photographs, front-line dispatches, 
and recordings made by “PK” re- 
porters of first-hand experiences on 
missions with German fliers, U-boat 
crews and Army units are sent to 
Berlin, subjected to military censor- 
ship, and then distributed by Cap- 
tain Stephan’s “PK Command” to 
radio stations and newspapers. 

18,000 Reporters Mobilized 
The Berlin correspondent of the 

Porunca Vremii, published in Bu- 
charest, quoted Stephan as saying in 
an interview that 18,000 professional 
journalists serving 1,200 daily news- 
gy and 1,500 periodicals have 
een mobilized as military corres- 
pondents in the Propaganda Kom- 
pagnie. Before going to the front, 


Negroes Needed 


In Paratroops 


WASHINGTON—The 555th Para- 
chute Infantry Company, first Negro 
parachute unit in the United States 
Army, is now open to volunteers 
from installations of the Army 
Ground Forces, the War Department 
announced this week. 

Organized last December, the unit 
fe stationed at Fort Benning, Ga. 
Initial volunigers for the enlisted 
@adre were selected from the 92nd 
Infantry Division at Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz., and the Third Army. 

Qualified enlisted men who wish 
to serve with the 555th Parachute 
Infantry Division at Fort Huachuca, 
should apply through regular chan- 
nels, initiating their requests through 
the orderly rooms of their present or- 
ganizations. 


Had 1 3-Month Furlough 


When Army ‘Lost’ Him 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. S 
John B. Zealor had a 1 
lough when the Army lost t 
him. He is now 
Forces Redistribution 
ing a new assignment 

Zealor went into the Air 
January, 1942 and was sent 
seas six months later. After 26 com- 
bat missions in the African theater 
he was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Silver Star and Air 
Medal. He came home in January, 
1943, was given a furlough and was 
told to await orders. So he “sat 
tight and waited,” and in the mean- 
time caught up with his hunting 
and fishing at home at Roxbury, 
Mass. The other day word came 
from the War Department to his 
mother that his whereabouts were 
mot known, When the facts were 
revealed he was ordered to report 
here. 

Zealor says he hasn’t had any pay 
for 13 months and is broke. Army 
@fficers here are not able to say at 
ence what will be done about that. 
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the men receive special training In 
a school at Potsdam, 

In addition to the “PK” men, there 
are also special German newspaper 
war correspondents who, instead of 
serving the entire German press and 
radio, serve specific papers. However, 
all—special correspondents as well 
as “PK” men—are subject to military 
discipline. 

Captain Stephan, in an interview 
with the Poruca Vremii writer, made 
it clear that the German war report- 
er is a soldier first and a reporter 
second, e 

“For the entire duration of the 
war he’ remains merely a _ soldier, 
subject to military authorities and 
requirements,” Stephen said. 


WASHINGTON Golden-brown 
fried chicken, sizzling and sgputter- 
ing in all its delicious, mouth- 
watering goodness, great heaping 
mounds of it, that’s the dream that 
kept one infantryman going. 

Plodding along wearily in the 
steaming jungles of New Guinea, 
Pvt. Clarence Holcomb, 28, of San 
Springs, Okla., would pull one foot 
clear of tangling undergrowth, take 
a step on the wet, spongy ground 
and get tangled up again. Then 
he’d imagine the tasty chicken he 
could have if he ever got out of 
that spot alive—and he’d keep going. 

49-Day March 

Holcomb was a member of the 
third platoon, Company E, 126th 
Regiment, 32nd Infantry Division. 
His outfit made a march of 49 days 
through jungles, swamps and over 
the towering Owen Stanley Moun- 
tains to attack Buna village. Out 
of 192 men that started out in the 
company, only seven were on their 
feet after the Buna battle. 








lounge. 


Holcomb lost 60 pounds on the 


‘WAISTRALIA 


FIRST U. S. NEGRO nurses ito arrive in Australia surround a 


trip, became ill and wag shot in the 
foot at Buna. Today, 15 months 
afterwards, he is at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, re- 
ceiving treatment. His story was 
related by the War Department. 

Back up to 170 pounds, and with 
his foot wound responding to treat- 
ment, Holcomb recalled how the 
thought of fried chicken kept him 
alive in the jungles, 

“Falling out was fatal,” 
“And somehow most of us kept 
plodding and _ pulling’ ourselves 
along. Our food was mostly rice 
and water, plenty of water but not 
much rice. 

Couldn’t See Sky 

“Occasionally we'd get canned ra- 
tions dropped from planes. But 
sometimes, for days at a time, we 
couldn’t even see the. sky, the 
jungle was so thick,” Holcomb con- 
tinued. 

“When I finally did get back to 
civilization, I did my best to catch 
up on my dreams of chicken. But 


he said. 





I had a long way to go and haven't 
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lone officer in a Red Cross 
—Red Cross Photo 





FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.— 
“The Scorpion Valley,” the Army’s 
newest railroad, is now in daily 
operation at Fort Sam Houston. It 
has been installed at the Railway 
Operators School, a unit of the 
Transportation Corps. 


“The Scorpion Valley,” boasts only 
102 feet of track, 20 feet of sidings. 
Its rolling stock consists of two 
locomotives, caboose, coal car, stock 
car, two refrigerator and two box 
cars. 

Trains Telephone Operators 

The schoo] is training telephone 
train order operators for service 
with railway operating battalions, 
which will operate railways and 
trains in war zones and occupied 
countries in all war theatres where 
the nation has troops. 


Installed in a basement room of 
the barrack housing the school, the 
Scorpion line has nine _ stations. 
Working at the nine stations, stu- 
dents learn the principles of “man- 
ual blocking,” a technique designed 
to prevent collisions when trains are 
running without benefit of dispatch- 
er’s orders. 

The equipment, electrically 
ered and all built to scale, 
stalled on an elevated table. 
epuipment was borrowed 
hobbyists. 

“The men learn more in three 
hours working with the models than 
we could teach them in a week in 
the classroom,” says Capt. Herman 
| A. Huebner, of training, 
| himself a veteran of 21 years with 
the c¢ New O railroad. 
its practice orders on 
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Newest Army Railway Has 
Only 102 Feet of Tracks 


standard railroad blanks. A system 
of field phones is used for this in- 
struction. <A _ signal corps switch 
board is operated from the instruct- 
or’s office, with phones in other 
rooms of the building representing 
stations. The dispatching of trains, 
passing through the stations, is 
simulated. 

The nine instructors—five officers, 
four sergeants—are all railroad men. 
Coming to the Army from nine dif- 
ferent roads, they have an aggregate 
of 183 years of railroading experi- 
ence. 


Servicemen Weekly 
Guests of Legion Post 


NEW YORK — Advertising Men's 
Post No. 209, American Legion, 
which meets every Monday noon at 
the Hotel Lexington, New York, 
has devised a new method of bring- 
ing cheer to the many active service 
men of this war who are guests at 
its luncheons. 

The service men are deliberately 
scattered all over the room and 
seated next to members of the post. 
Each post member sitting on the 
right of a soldier or sailor is given 
two sheets of specially printed sta- 
tionery and two envelopes and 
writes one letter to the service 
man’s family and one to his sweet- 
heart or other friend, telling of the 
boy’s visit to the luncheon meeting, 
how he looked and felt, what he had 
to say and personal messages. The 
letters have made a great hit with 
boys and their folks. 
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Theatre of War 
Asiatic ‘ 
Central Pacific 
European 
Latin America pesane 
Middle Eastern ........... 
North African 
North American 
Philippines* 

South Pacific 
Southwest Pacific 


Killed 
231 
447 

2,419 
44 
379 


1,959 


19,007 








Army Casualties 


Wounded Missing Prisoners Total 


9 


29,278 


44,415 
*Includes 12,506 Filipino Scouts. 
Note: There was no explanation of the figures for North America 

and Latin America. They apparently cover losses resulting from the 

campaigns in the Aleutians, as well as those from Air Forces opera- 
tions against U-boats in the Atlantic. 


through 
Jan. 31 


156 
589 


395 144 
83 1 
4,622 4,452 
8 

71 
3,141 


926 
1,120 
13,797 
56 
1,576 
49,051 
2,300 
31,604 
8,018 
7,3A7 


2,214 
4 

232 294 
7,361 
1,018 
1,720 
5,627 
3,577 


13,590 
6 
458 


39 
15,198 
467 
1,353 
25,977 26,306 115,795 


Army Equips 
State Troops 


WASHINGTON—In a move to pro- 
vide State Guard troops with ad- 
equate equipment, regulation uni- 
forms and shoes to outfit Guard 
units have been made available by 
the Army, the War Department an- 
nounced this week. 

Olive-drab and khaki shirts and 
trousers, mackinaws, service shoes, 
socks, and other personal clothing 
items are included in the issue, Until 
now, States either have purchased 
Guard uniforms or have used former 
CCC clothing turned over to them 
by the United States, 

The National Guard Bureau, which 
performs administrative functions 
for the State Guards, does not ex- 
pect that all States will take ad- 
vantage of the Army offer. Many 
have adequate stocks of their own 
distinctive uniforms,” and prefer to 
retain them. 

The uniforms will be altered suf- 
ficiently to distinguish at a glance 
between a State guardsman and a 
Federal soldier. 


Britain Buys Civilian 
Clothes to Give to Vets 


LONDON—The Ministry of Sup- 
ply has ordered more than a million 
civilian outfits, complete from hats 
to shoes, to be distributed free to 
each. There will be more than a 
British soldiers when they are de- 
mobilized. Suits will cost about $21 
dozen styles to choose from. 





of the Wooden Leg, Inc.,” which has 
its headquarters in the home of the 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Augusta 
Weaver, in this oil-boom town, is 
doing a good deal to bring cheer to 
persons who have suffered amputa- 
tions. 

Miss Weaver, who lost her right 
foot five years ago, writes a letter 
whenever she hears of a similarly- 
afflicted person, telling of the fra- 
ternity and saying: 

“Good luck to you, and know that 
in your darkest moments thousands 
of us are beside you in spirit.” 

The members know each other by 
correspondence and through the fra- 
ternity’s magazine Courage, which 
is edited and published at East St. 
Louis, IIL, Paul J. Campbell, 











~president of the organization, who 


Visions of Chicken Kept Him Going 


caught up yet.” : 

Holcomb was the automatic rifie 
man of his squad and he and a 
buddy carried the heavy weapon * 
alternately. He also~ packed 300. 
pounds of ammunition. : 

“We were all sick from dysentery © 
and it’s no wonder I got chicken | 
on my mind,” Holcomb related, 
“When we first started out, my ’ 
buddy and I traded a native some ™ 
cigarettes for a scrawny chicken, @ 
We fried it in a big native pot with © 
some butter that had been flown in, 
You can’t imagine anything as good + 
as that chicken. And we talke@o": 
about it all the rest of the time” om 
j The march through swamps and $s 
Jungle and over the 9,000-foot pass 
high in the mountains was sheep.) 
agony for the weakened men, 

Misstep Cost Life 

“Some places. the drop 
Straight down for hundreds of feet # 
and a misstep would cost a man 
his life,” Holcomb said. é 
, Going down the othe 
Just as bad, 
clared. They had to hold on tea 
vines and roots to keep from rolling “ 
down the mountains. In aditdion : 
they had to keep on the lookout for 
Japs. They marched in the daytime, 
gradually getting rid of most of 
their equipment until they were 
down to their weapons, half a blans 
ket and shelter half, a canteen, cans 
teen cup and a spoon, 

They followed native trails, using 
crude maps and sometimes getting 
lost. Building fires was the most 
exasperating part of the trip, Hole 
comb reported. 

“The wood was strange to us and 
always wet,” he said. “No matter 
how we'd lay a fire we'd have te 
get down on our stomachs and blow 
and blow trying to get the wood to 
catch. After a couple of hours of 
this we'd have to rest for awhile 
Then we'd get up and try again, 
Yet the natives waquld pick out the 
wood, lay it in a peculiar way that 
looked as if it wouldn’t burn at all 
and in a few minutes they'd have 
a fine fire.” 

Right Into Battle 

Company E went into battle at 
Buna right from the agonizing 
march. On Dec. 5, 1942, about noon, 
Holcomb’s outfit moved up through 
the jungle to the edge of the clear. 
ing about the village, 

“Our planes had been bombing 
it for about 30 minutes and when 
they stopped, we started,” Holcomb 
related. “Just as we hit the clear. 
ing we were caught in a murderous 
cross-fire. The Japs had spotted us. 
All but two of the men in my squad 
were killed. I had just called to 
our platoon leader when a bullet 
hit me in the foot. It didn’t hurt, 
but sort of stunned me. I turned 
around and crawled for what scemed 
hours until I found the medics, seve 
eral hundred yards back.” 
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Japs Parade Airmen 


Prisoners As Trophies 

WITH THE 14TH AIR FORCE IN 
CHINA — Publicity in connection 
with the exploits of star performers 
of the Air Force is now taboo here, 
The reason—Japan’s code of soldier 
ethics. 

An American aviator captured by 
the Japanese becomes a prisoner of 
war not in the terms of the Geneva 
Convention, but rather a_ living 
trophy to be paraded about, either 
for morale-building at home in Japan 
or in China, Indo-China or Burma, to 
show conquered people what fine 
warrors the Japs must be to have 
taken such a prize. 

For this reason there is a rule 
that officers who have knowledge of 
tactical-strategic planning may not 
fly on offensive missions. This is te 
make certain that important military 
secrets of the 14th Air Force are not 
extracted by torture from any whe 
may have knowledge of them. 

Even Chinese suspected of aiding 
American air men are subject to 
severe reprisals and mistreatment 
with the purpose of obtaining any 





F raternity of the Wooden Leg 
Carries Cheer to Members 


SAPULPA, Okla.—“The Fraternity 





possible information about the fliers 
whereabouts. 


— 


has worn a wooden leg for 28 years. 

The group is international in 
scope with members in every state 
and in Canada, England, Ireland 
and China, 

Military members include Capt. 
Ted Lawson, one of Doolittle’s pilots 
who lost his leg when his plane 
crashed in China after the bombing 
of Toyko; Lt. Richard Wood, som 
of Lord Halifax, British Ambass® 
dor in Washington, who lost both 
legs while fighting in North Africa, 
and Douglas Bader, British flying” 
ace, now a prisoner in Germany. 

In acknowledging his membership 
Lord Halifax’s son wrote 
Weaver: 

“I was delighted and honored. 1 
can truly say that I have al 
derived great moral support by be) 
ing a member.” 
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BRITISH soldiers in the Garigliano River area of Italy are 
fusing and cleaning shells in preparation for a coming bar- 


rage. They are Bombardier W. 


od Gunner T. Cannon of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Debney of Yorkshire, England, 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





ief Nurse for 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
this week announced appoint- 
of 1st Lt. Helen E, Wharton, 
, as chief nurse for the Fifth 
y. 

Lieutenant Wharton, whose home 


airs on the scene of Fifth Army 
edical Corps activities at and near 
e Italian front. Such affairs for- 
rly were administered from head- 
ters of the North African The- 
r. 

As chief nurse, Lieutenant Whar- 
will be responsible for assign- 
t of officers of the Army Nurse 


Davis Display 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Enemy field 
uipment, tactical maps, and cap- 
German and Jap photographs 
particular interest to antiaircraft 
litary personnel are now being 
layed in a converted mess hall 
Camp Davis, under the _ super- 
sion of Maj. Robert B. Barry of 
¢ Tactics Department. 

A field uniform of a German 
dier, two 48 inch Jap parabolic 
tors and enemy flak photos are 
ng the interesting pieces in- 
ded with the inside displays. 
Outside the building, the display 
ludes an Italian 75 mm gun, a 
7% mm, and one of the famous 
% The guns are arranged in such 
fashion that they permit the 
tors to get a close-up view of 
various working parts of each 


n. 
Cards attached to each piece of 
ent describe the qualifications 
limitations of each weapon. 
mation officers are finding the 
ection invaluable in the prepar- 
of their lectures. 


lnused Instruments For 
Fox-Hole Musicales’ 


WASHINGTON—GI’s whose mus!- 
llife in the Army has been limited 
the stirring airs of the bugle will 
glad to know that a windfall of 


ilins, saxophones, trumpets, oca- 
mas, jews’ Harps, gutars, mando- 
everything, in fact, but pianos, 
bull fiddles—is coming their 
Ry soon. 


The Army, newly arrived at the 
lusion that dogface morale will 
Mp up a notch or two if GI's have 
wherewithal to make their own 
Wie, has inaugurated an unused 
Tuments collection campaign. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company, 
sessor of a far-reaching distribu- 
h system, has been asked to take 
of the actual collection and 
bly. 
Coca-Cola “fiends”—and those 
tastes are more conservative 
urged to bring unused instru- 
to their nearest dealer, from 

m the man on the Coca-Cola 
will take them to the nearest 
“ing center for distribution 
bugh regular Army channels. 


0 WAOCs at Claiborne 















. Helen E. Wharton Becomes 


P CLAIBORNE, La.—The ad- 
Party of a detachment of 94 
d Negro WACs and one Negro 
Officer has arrived in Camp 
remainder ex- 


the Fifth Army 


Corps serving with Fifth Army units 
in Italian combat zones and at base 
hospitals. 

Veteran of Salerno Campaign 


Lieutenant Wharton is a veteran 
of the Italian campaign, landing as 
chief nurse of an evacuation unit 
shortly after invasion troops se- 
cured their positions last Septem- 
ber, and was aboard a hospital ship 
bombed in the Bay of Salerno. Later, 
she worked with other Army nurses 
and doctors to restore the unit's 
hospital facilities and rescue patients 
after a tornado struck the hospital 
area. 

“Every nurse in this theater is 
doing a job that the folks back home 
can be proud of,” Lieutenant Whar- 
ton said. “Things happen fast and 
furiously here in Italy. The Jerries 
are still too near for comfort, and 
even after five months under fire I 
haven't gotten over the tension we 
all seem to feel during every air 
alert. 


“Our nurses keep plugging,” she 
said. “There is a how! of protest 
from them the moment a medical 
officer suggests that the nurses 
should be stationed in areas safer 
than those in which the men must 
work. Every Army nurse knows the 
importance of supplying expert nurs- 
ing care as close to the front as pos- 
sible. She knows that the speed with 
which emergency surgery is per- 
formed today has reduced the death 
rate of soldiers in military hospitals 
far below what it was in the last 
war. 

“War is horrible, but one thing is 
certain—these soldiers are getting 
every possible kind of medical care 
we can give them.” 


WA Ce Eochen ge Notes 


With Nazi Prisoners 

CAMP HALE, Colo.—Five WACs 
have been accused of exchanging 
notes with German prisoners-of-war 
in the PW camp here. Three have 
pleaded guilty and were given sen- 
tences of from four to six months in 
confinement. 

The note-exchange was not con- 
nected with the cases of eight Camp 
Hale soldiers accused of helping two 
prisoners escape. Another soldier, 
captured in Mexico in the company 
of one of the escaped prisoners, is 
being held for court martia] on the 
charge of being a traitor. 

German PW'’s here were also in 
the news this week when they were 
discovered in an attempt to make 
liquor by fermenting fruit saved 
daily from meals. 


General Advocates Pay 
Withholding for Few 


WASHINGTON—Brig. Gen. Law- 
rence H. Hedrick of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s office this week 
said he felt that Congress should 
establish some form of pay with- 
holding to curb spending abroad by 
those few Army men who are not 
accumulating savings. 

Addressing the Federal Bar As 
sociation here, General Hedrick, who 
has completed a survey of condi- 
tions in England and the Pacific 
areas, said this relatively small per- 
centage of Army men in the field 
has created problems by spending 
their pay on “women and liquor.” 


THE NORTHWEST African 
Force has destroyed 5,500 





Air 
enemy 


Italian Prisoners 
Work Without 
Guards 


HELENA, Mont.—A group of Ital- 
jan sailor war prisoners, who were 
interned in 1941, when the United 
States took over ships in Italian 
ports, are doing railroad work here, 
apparently quite happily. 

Despite their three years of in- 
ternment there is no evidence of 
bitterness among them. They are 
keen to get home again, but séem 
to appreciate the conditions as being 
necessary, and go on to make the 
best of it. 

Several months ago many of the 
original internees were parolled to 
help alleviate the labor shortage. 
Some of them went to work in the 
woods for the U. S. Forest Service. 
Others were employed by private 
business and still others went to 
the Montana beet fields. The are 
paid for their work—which they are 
not required to do—and a portion is 
held back for their release. It was 


found that no guards were neces- 
sary. 
Joe Martello, Italian - American 


section-foreman, is in charge of the 
men on the railroad work. 


“They’re good workers and have 
made no trouble,” Martello says. 
They get lonesome, sure, but they 


make out fine.” 


Chaplain Accepts 
Challenge to Up 
Ante in Walk Race 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif—Any 
time Maj. Alpha H. Kenna, Camp 
Phillips, Kans., post chaplain, wants 
to start on a 200-mile walking race, 
Camp Roberts’ famed walking sky- 
pilot, Capt. Carl E. Haterius, is 
ready to accommodate him. 
Chaplain Haterius calmly noted 
the Kansan’s acceptance of his chal- 
lenge to all U. S. Army chaplains, 
50 years or older, in a recent issue 
of the Army Times, and _ stated: 
“Chaplain Kenna’s first name ‘Alpha’ 
would indicate he’d possibly make a 
good ‘beginning,’ but at the end of 
the hike it might well be ‘Omega,’ a 
case in point of the ‘first being 
last.’” 

The 76th Inf. Tng. Bn, chaplain 
says he fears his mid-western ri- 
val’s enthusiasm in demanding a 
200-mile hike (he originally put the 
ante at 100 miles) got the better of 
him, 

“So far as I’m concerned,” the 
Swedish-born relative of Gunder 
Haegg commented, “give me a jug 
of good Swedish coffee and plenty 
of lutefisk—then watch the pedal 
extremities move!” 

While awaiting official acceptance 
of his challenge, the Roberts chap- 
lain averred: “I’m in deadly earnest 
about this proposed race and only 
hope there will be other contestants. 
What’s the matter with our chap- 
lains; don’t they like to walk?” 





Art Exhibit Planned 


NEW YORK—tThe National Cath- 
olic Community Service Center, 17 
East 5lst Street, New York City, will 
sponsor another sidewalk art show 
for servicemen on Sunday afternoon, 
April 2. ‘Entries may be in pastels, 
charcoal, pen and ink or water 
colors, and may be any choice of 
subject or title. 


Please mail or bring entries to 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS worker Ann Lal! 
a carload of officers to the beach in a midget British-made 
Standard tourer in Southport, 
cilicers are back from combat and enjoying the Red Cross 
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WASHINGTON—H orse_ cavalry 
troops with speed and daring are 
carrying out vital reconnaissance 
missions in the rugged mountains of 
central Italy, penetrating ravines 
and reaching precipitous mountain 
peaks inaccessible to mechanized 
troops, a commander of a reconnais- 
sance troop with the 3rd Infantry 
Division on the Italian front re- 
ported to the War Department. 

Taking advantage of their mobil- 
ity, horse troops move _ noiselessly 
cross-country night and day locating 
and reporting enemy positions. They 
gain information of unmapped trails 
and roads which the infantry uses 
in moving up to surround and cap- 
ture objectives. 

Horse troops, veterans of the Si- 
cilian campaign, landed in Italy in 
September. A_ troop, which was 
ordered to the right flank of the 3rd 
Division where the only road 


lichy Palms? 


WASHINGTON—A tough nut 
for Army officers to crack has 
arisen out of the love life of the 
coconut tree. 


On one French-owned island in 
the Solomons area, palms were 
chopped down to build an air base. 
The Frenchmen presented a Dill 
to the U. S. government for twice 
the number of trees destroyed. 

Asked why, they excaimed: “But 
certainly! Do you not know that 
for every palm tree cut down, an- 
other dies of a broken heart?” 

Science admits that coconut 
palms are either male or female. 

Trust the French to know these 





the center by Friday, March 24. 
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—Courtesy 10-Shun, Greensboro, N. O. 
“Is the steel helmet supposed to afford 
this much protection?” 





Horse Cavalry Prove Useful 


For Reconnaissance in Italy 


through the mountains was directly 


under enemy observation, moved 
cross-country and located and re- 
ported enemy positions. Infantry 


troops then moved in and captured 
strategic points along the road. 

On another occasion, while work- 
ing with a mechanized reconnais- 
sance unit, this troop pushed 
through heavy brush and across 
streams impassable to vehicles, to 
destroy an enemy foot patrol and 
an outpost of four men. 

The agility of horse cavalry units 
was demonstrated when one found 
itself surrounded by Germans on 
three sides. It launched a surprise 
attack, killed about 30 Germans, cap- 
tured 20 more and drove the re- 
mainder from their positions. Only 
one man and one horse were Jost 
by the Americans. 


New Details On 
ASTP Program 


WASHINGTON—The War Depart- 
ment this week released the follow- 
ing further details on the revised 
Army Specialized Training Program, 

It is contemplated that in general 
all medical, pre-medical, dental, pre- 
dental, veterinary and _pre-veter- 
inary trainees will be continued in 
the program after the April 1 cur- 
tailment. 

A reduced number 
engineering and 
will be continued 
after April 1. 

Hereafter personnel for ASTP 
will be received from selected AST 
Reserve trainees called to active 
duty, from enlisted men selected at 
reception centers and from troop 
units, for pre-medicine, pre-dentistry, 
medicine, dentistry, advanced en- 
gineering or certain language stud- 
ies. 


of advanced 
language trainees 
in the program 





Serve As ‘Guinea Pigs’ 
To Test Malaria Remedy 


ATLANTA, Ga. — More than 200 
inmates of the Federal penitentiary 
here have offered to serve as human 
“guinea pigs” for experiment seeking 
a malaria remedy more potent than 
quinine or atabrine. 


Warden Joseph W. Sanford said 
that the experiment would be con- 
ducted at the prison in cooperation 
with the National Research Council, 
and will be under supervision of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. In- 
mates selected for the experiment 
will subject themselves to bites from 
malaria infected mosquitoes and 
then will be treated with drugs de 
signed to perfect a new malaria 
remedy. 


Army “Day Celebrat ions 
Called Off This Year 


WASHINGTON — The Army will 
forego its usual method of celebrate 
ing Army Day, April 6, this year. 
The custom of sponsoring numerous 
parades and large dinners on that 
day cannot be reconciled with the 
War Department’s policy of strict 
adherence to national conservation 
policies in transportation, fuel and 
food. Likewise, the diversion of nu- 
merous units from war-time tasks is 





inconsistent with the present inten- 
sified war program, 
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What's Wrong With This Picture? 
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—Courtesy The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. 

One advantage of the mountains in Italy is that they 
make ideal spots for observing and adjusting artillery fire on 
the enemy. That's why the battles for the heights are so 


bitter. 
opened fire. 
errors. 
for the answers? 


Here is an American OP that has just moved in and 
They have made some common, but serious 
Can you pick them out before looking in Column 5 





Ranger Officers Protest Use 
As Infantry For Long Periods 


SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—Officers 
of Ranger, 
chute troops here are protesting 
strongly against the extensive use 
which has been made of their men 
as regular infantry troops during 
the past 16 months in North Africa, 
Sicily and Italy. 

Not only have heavy casualties 
been suffered, in proportion to their 
limited numbers, but it is} pointed 
out that it is impossible to supply 
replacements of battle-trained men 
for those who have been knocked 
out while doing the work of regular 
infantry. 

Surprise and Speed 


Since the strongest factors the 
Ranger training develops are sur- 
prise and speed and since they can- 
not take heavy equipment or sup- 
plies into action, they lose effective- 
ness if they cannot get in and out 
of action quickly. 

Field Army commanders have paid 


‘high tribute to the work the Ran- 


gers have done in the Mediterrean 
zone, where they have been in the 
toughest section of the line for 
weeks, even months, after carrying 
out their own special work. But 
their own commanders point out that 
this has entailed frittering away 
men who were carefully and ex- 
pensively trained for another type 
of job—combined cperations. 

It is asserted that the Rangers 
are used in their proper role only 
when required to launch a surprise 
attack to carry out a specific mis- 
sion, or to hold a certain position 
for a limited time while stronger 
forces are en route to relieve them. 

Their training was designed to 
give them exceptional speed, field 
craft, adaptability to unforseen 
circumstances, stamina and effec- 
tiveness for the most intense fight- 
ing for a limited period and also 
special efficiency in working from 
assault craft. They are usually en- 
trusted with the most dangerous 


GI’s Gripe—But They'll 
Stick It Out to the End 


CAIRO—That most GI’s now over- 
seas will want to stick it out till 
the end rather than returning to the 
United States for reassignment was 
the prediction of Brig. Gen. Ben- 
jamin F. Giles, newly assigned com- 
mander of the United States Army 
forces in the Middle East. 

General Giles on his arrival here 
said that the “men in my last com- 
mand almost unanimously showed a 
disposition to remain overseas and 
«.. Iam sure that the men in this 
area are of the same temper.” His 
prediction was proved correct by a 
check-up of those eligible for re- 
assignment. Of the 28 officers and 
men in this category, 19 were un- 
willing to ask to return to the 
United States, 





} ous 





jobs. This means that they are most 


Commando and Para-| likely to be knocked out when func- 


tioning as ordinary infantry. 
Four Reasons 

The field Army commanders’ rea- 
sons for using Rangers as front-line 
troops are summed up in four 
points: (1) They are short of or- 
dinary troops, either in the front 
line or reserve; (2) The Rangers, all 
picked men, and volunteers for the 
most dangerous jobs, will do a par- 
ticular task better than will the 
regular infantry; (3) In mountain- 
terrain their climbing powers, 
stamina and ability to travel light 
make them specially valuable; (4) 
They are specially useful as infan- 
trymen to be withheld from action 
in between their own special opera- 
tions. 

The Ranger officers feel that there 
is always plenty of scope for their 
men to be used in their own line 
of operations. 


AGF: 


HEADQUARTERS, AGF—Officers, 
enlisted personnel and civilian em- 
ployees at Headquarters, Army 
Ground Forces, more than doubled 
their cash purchases of war bonds 
during the Fourth War Loan Drive 
in February, with a total cash pur- 
chase of $74,124.85. The January cash 
purchase of bonds totaled $30,483.75. 

Figures released last week re- 
vealed that the officer and warrant 
officer personnel made cash _ pur- 
chases of $62,295, while the enlisted 
personnel bought $9,114.75 worth of 
bonds and the civilians purchased 
$2,715.10 worth of war bonds. 

The following named officers re- 
ported for permanent duty at head- 
quarters this week: Brig. Gen. Rob- 
ert W. Crichlow, Jr., USA, to the 
ground requirement section; Col. 
Peter B. Hains III, Vav., to the G-3 
section; Lt. Col. Richard H. Harrison, 
FA, to the ground G-1 section; Maj. 
Ernest B. Hall, Inf., ground require- 
ment section; Maj. Guilford L. Mat- 
tern, CAC, ground G-3 section and 
Maj. Robert F. Christensen, FA, to 
the ground G-1 section. 
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REPLACEMENT AND SCHOOL 
COMMAND—Maj. Gen. Harold R. 
Bull, USA, has been awarded the 
Ditsinguished Service Medal by the 
War Department for his outstanding 
service to the government while 
commanding the Army Ground 
Forces Replacement and School Com- 
mand at Birmingham, Ala. 

He was decorated for the efficiency 
he employed in turning out highly 
skilled technicians at the time the 
Army needed thousands of officers 
and enlisted specialists to meet the 
wartime expansion of the Army 
Ground Forces, commanded by Lt. 
Gen. Lesley J. McNair. 


HEADQUARTERS, ANTI-AIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND—Last week 
marked the second anniversary of 
the activation of the Anti-aircraft 
Command. 

Maj. Alpheus J, Chewning, III, has 
been assigned to duty in the G-3 Sec- 
tion, of this headquarters. He re- 
ported for duty from the Anti-air- 
craft Artillery Training Center, Camp 
Edwards, Mass. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
SCHOOL—The election of Brig. Gen. 
Bryan L. Milburn, Commandant of 
the AAA School, to the executive 
Council of the Coast Artillery as- 
sociation, was announced last week 
by Col. E. B. Walker, secretary of 
the Coast Artillery association. 





Nazis Caught On 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, 
Italy—A group of engineers with 
the 45th Infantry Division under 
cover of darkness slipped out 
ahead of the front line troops re- 
cently and carefully planted anti- 
personnel mines as a _ protective 
measure against a sudden German 
infantry attack. 


Next morning they found signs 





on every fence post, “Achtung! 
Minen!” (Attention! Mines!) 





sapere 


HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 


CENTER—Brig. Gen. Paul M. Robi- 
nett became the third commandant 
of the Armored School on March 1, 


succeeding Brig. Gen. Joseph H. 
Holly, who has been transferred to 
a new assignment. General Robinett 
commanded Combat Command B of 
the 1st Armored Division during the 
bulk of the fighting in Tunisia. He 
was thrice decorated by the French 
and once by the United States for his 
exploits in the African campaign. 
Lt. Oliver M. Jones, Armored 
School Tactics department instruc- 
tor, was awarded the Silver Star last 
week in recognition for his gallant 
action in the: North African cam- 
paign. Maj. Charles L. Scott, com- 
manding general of the Armored 
Center, presented the award and 
read the official citation which said 
that Lieutenant Jones displayed 
“courage, leadership and concern for 





The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
Straight from Headquarters in Washington — 


$4 


the welfare of his men with com 
plete disregard for his own safety.” 
Sgt. John Henry, instructor in 
gunnery department of the Armored 
School, has invented a training aig 
involving the use of mirrors and a 
slide projector which enables soldiers 
to learn mortar firing without firing 
a single shell. Sergeant Henry’s de 


vice may also be used in teaching. 


the 37-mm. tank gun, as well ag 
75-mm. howitzer. 
os ° 


HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY 
SCHOOL—Capt. Edwin T. White re 
cently reported for duty at the Cay, 
alry School, Fort Riley, Kan., ang 
has been assigned as operations off. 
cer, succeeding Capt. Burton RB 
Chandler, new assistant secretary of 
the school. Other new staff and fag. 
ulty officers are Capt. George & 
Perry, Jr., of the Department of Tag 


the 


tics, and Lt. William E. Chambers, 


of the Department of Motors. 
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General Tells 13-Year-Old 
How to Prepare for Infantry 


WASHINGTON—A 13-year-old boy 
who wants to be an infantryman 
when he gets a little older is closer 
to his goal by two official handbooks 
and a letter of advice from a brig- 
adier general, the War Department 
disclosed this week. 

The would-be doughboy, Herbert 
Lynde, of North Woodstock, N. H., 
wrote a “rush” letter addressed to 
the “Commander in Charge, Fort 
Oglethorpe, Tenn.” (Georgia), ask- 
ing for information on training in- 





Troops at Front 


Share PX Goods 


WASHINGTON When Army 
troops landed on Bougainville in late 
December, 75 tons of PX goods were 
landed and followed them to the 
front lines, the War Department dis- 
closed this week. 

While troops were moving ‘up to 
relieve the Marines, a divisional 
PX supply base was set up with a 
system for equal distribution to all 
troops. 

Regiments on the island draw al- 
lotments of all items on hand, which 
are carted to the forward areas and 
broken down by battalions. They 
are distributed to companies, and 
finally taken to the men in foxholes. 
There isn’t much when it gets down 
to the individual soldier’s share. 
But a candy bar, a box of cookies, 
or a cigarette is considered a great 
luxury by the man in a fox hole 
or out on a tough patrol. 

When payday came to the men 
on Bougainville recently, one com- 
pany of about 200 men sent in an 
order for 10,000 candy bars. That 
was about five times the entire al- 
lotment for the entire regimental 
PX, but the company got its fair 
proportion of what was available. 





Pinups Improve with Art of War 


By Cpl. Charles E. Mercer 

FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Pin down any 
GI and you'll find he’s fond of a pin- 
up girl, 

She’s a camp follower from Ice- 
land to Irawaddy. Her universally 
pretty smile warms many an Arctic 
waste. Her beautiful legs languidly 
buttress the morale of every sub 
crew stalking the depths of the Pa- 
cific. And in any camp they say 
about her torso, “more so.” 

Neanderthals Had ’Em 

Ever since Joe Neanderthal swung 
a club in a Paleolithic war the fem- 
inine form fatale has graced the 
minds and the temporary walls of 
men in combat. Archaelogists pot- 
tering around in southern Europe 
in the last century discovered those 
marks Joe Neanderthal made in cave- 
man days and wrote books about 
them. 

The images of the women men 
left behind when they went to war 
improved with the science of war- 
fare. There were marked improve- 
ments in the art of risque drawing 
during the Napoleonic wars when 
mankind made such strides in the 
art of risque killing. 

But the pin-up girl didn’t really 
get in the groove until the present 
war when Varga and Petty and the 
Hollywood press agents put her 
there. 

Some, such as the Japs, believe 
that the GI fondness for pin-ups is 
a sign that Americans are decadent, 
can't win a war. On Guadalcanal the 
Japs tossed into our lines pictures 
which they thought were pin-ups. 
The idea was that our Marines would 


look at the pictures, get lonesome,- 


and leave Guadalcanal. But the Ma- 
rines stayed. And the only Japs on 
Guadalcanal today are those buried 
dead. 


At Makin Island a soldier took his 
favorite pin-up girl into battle with 
him. A U. S. Army Signal Corps 
photo shows him kissing her so-long 
before 
barge into death or victory. 
Makin Island. 


Our victories in this war have been 
too impressive and our fighting men 
too universally fond of pin-ups to 
conclude that pictures ‘of smiling, 


We took 


ca 
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scantily-clad girls are bad medicine! 


for GIs. 


Quite to the contrary, say the ad- 
vocates of pin-ups, one of the girls 


|}can be nearly as great an ally to a 
he goes over the side of a} 7 . , 


soldier as one of his fighting allies 
on another front. Certainly her pres- 
ence is more immediate. 

The pin-up is the girl the soldier 
never will meet. She’s his memory 
of the past and his ideal of the fu- 
ture. And—most important—she 
keeps him company in the present. 
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A SOLDIER'S DAYDREAM 
Sgt. Steve F. Mihalevie poses 





fantrymen, “so I could get a better 
idea of where I could practice what 
I could do.” 

The letter was forwarded to the 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, 
Ga:, where Brig. Gen. George 
Weems, U. S. Army, assistant com 
mandant, promptly sent an answer, 
along with copies of the “Soldier's 
Handbook” and the “Handbook for 
Officer Candidates.” 

The complete text of Herbert's 
letter follows: . 

“I am in hopes that this is where 
you train soldiers for the infantry, 
I’m sending to see if you could 
please send me a booklet or book 
on the way you train the soldiers, 
Would you please send me all the 
information you can without break. 
ing military rules. I hope this is not 
asking too much of you but could 
you also send me some pictures of 
soldiers in training so I could get 
a better idea of where I could praw 
tice what I could do. Please do not 
take me wrong for I am only 3 
years old and too young to join up 
and I want to be in trim when I 
get old enough. 

Thank you.” 

General. Weems replied ag follows} 
“My dear Herbert: 

“Your letter to the commander {fn 
charge of Fort Oglethorpe has been 
sent here to the Infantry School 
since this is where we are building 
and training the officers who are 
leading our infantry soldiers in 
battle. A request from a young man 
of 13 for information on how to 
prepare to be a soldier is unusual, 
but I believe it is a tribute to the 
Americanism and patriotism of your 
family and your community. 

Can’t Tell All 

“Of course, it would be impossible 
to send the information that you 
have asked for to all of the young 


men in the United States, but be, 


cause I appreciate your fine spirit I 
am sending you two booklets. One, 
the Soldier’s Handbook, is issued te 
every soldier when: he enters the 
service. The other, a Handbook for 
Officer Candidates, contains some in 
formation about the Infantry School 
and a few pictures of Infantry sok 
diers in training. 

“Now, since you told me how yoll 
feel about becoming a goldier, le 
me tell you what I think of It. 

“There will always be an Army— 
maybe a large Army, maybe a small 
one—and there will always be room 
in that Army for the youngster who 
would rather be a soldier than & 
mechanic, or a doctor, or a salesman. 
The best way that a young man caf 
prepare to be a soldier—not very 
exiciting, I’m afraid—is to prepare 
mentally by learning as much 4 
he can, in school and out; by o& 
serving the rules of good health and 
building a strong body; and by d@ 
veloping character, obedience, d@ 
pendability, and a sense of fair play 
If the Soldier’s Handbook helps yot 
to become a better citizen, soldiet 
or civilian, It will have served it 
purpose well. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE H. WEEMS 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army 
Assistant Commandant 





Picture Puzzle Answers 


(See Column 1) 

1. The jeep with the radio is danse 
ously near the OP. The enemy could 1 
cate it and destroy the OP with mortal 
or their own artillery. When n be 
to use the radio, the orders should " 


| relayed to it or the remote control 


. The wire is in and the operator 9 
testing, but there has been no slack 
lowed at the phone. pat. 
t looks as though the whole 
tery has come to the OP, They are 
too many men, and they are 
bunched. has 
4. The man using the aiming circle 9 
chosen a yery bad place to set it ¥ 
Not only is he silhouetted against 
sky, but he is too close to the metal 
the jeep for the instrument to 
properly. In addition, he has f ’ 
or attest “the ee Sa le 
r 
aiming circle, Rs, 
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Shotshell Starters 


gnotgun shells are being used in 


teen 


com. 
ety.” 





oll piace of storage batteries to start 
z ald jane motors during testing. The 
und e starter cartridge is longer, 
Idierg Bijut similar in appearance to a stan- 
firing urd shotgun shell. Placed in the 
'S de er mechanism the cartridge is 
ching. fred electrically by an ingenius fuse 
Ss the Msembly located in the head of the 
. Electric current ignites the 
e of black powder in the shell 
LRY fd releases powerful gases which 
te re. Bit the starting mechanism in oper- 
» Cave #ytion. Unlike the storage battery, 
» and gives continuous impulses, the 
$ off. Bioishell starter gives only a single 
mn B, | mpulse. 
a tas 
at. . 
veg {onion Vapor for Wounds 
f Taw Qnion paste is a good dressing for 
mbers, Byunds, say Drs. I. V. Toroptsev 
pi A. G. Filatova, Russian physician 
———_Biemists, in the American Review of 





goviet Medicine. The essential oils 
¢ onions, garlic and other strong- 
gented vegetables contain  sub- 
gances Which kill bacteria, protozoa 
f wd even larger organisms like yeast 

tells and the eggs of certain lower 
























gimals. The preparation consists 
better ly in grinding the onion after 
» what dry leaves have been removed. 
resulting paste is put in a glass 
to the with a diameter somewhat 
nning, er than the wound and applied 
ge H, By that the glass does not touch the 
t com. nd itself. It is the vapor from 
inswer, ns or other vegetables which 
»idier’s uces the healing effect. 
ok for 
Camouflage 
rbert’s 
. Harvard botanists have developed 
where methods for camouflaging with 
fantry tural vegetation which are now 
could ing used by the Army in combat 
r book wnes: Experiments were first car- 
oldiers, ied on With wax sprays applied to 
all the gut branches to preserve their 
break. preshness and green coloring. Then 
; is not # Was learned that the branches 
t could ld retain their freshness for 
ures of eight to sixteen days if furnish- 
uld get sunlight and water, whereas they 
d prac it in from three to six days if 
do not watered. Now cans of water are 
only 13 euently fastened to the ends of 
join up branches. Experiments were 
when I ed on in Florida to test trees 
plants in a climate similar to 
yu.” tof Malaya and Polynesia. Simple 
follows! ams which enable camoufieurs 
determine plants suitable for 
nder In flage have been worked out 
as been are supplied the troops in 
School nical manuals. 
building a —_ 
vho ae | Meningitis Serum 
iers im By new serum treatment for in- 
re + 1 meningitis, which was for- 
wor fatal in over 90 per cent. of 
ste a victims, has been developed by 
‘of val . Hattie E. Alexander, of Columbia 
| rsity. Sulfa drugs have cured 
, few patients, but usually they do 
more than hold the disease in 
\possible: for a short time. The new 
hat you is produced by germs of the 
e young e injected into a rabbit, from 
but be Stich blood is taken subsequently, 
spirit 14 used for the preparation. The 
ts. One, gth of the serum can be deter- 
ssued to exactly and hence it is pos- 
ters the to prescribe definitely the 
book for nt to be administered. 
some Ine 
y Sch | Helmets Carry Rank 
Non-commissioned officers and 
niclans of the Eleventh Armored 
roe 7 on now have rank marks sten- 
eo it on helmets and helmet-liners. 
Army— th coat of olive drab was given 
» a small helmets and liners and then the 
be room l markings were applied with 
ster who guns. The use of the added 
than a Wtllfication was established as a 
salesman, fv'sion policy by the Eleventh Ar- 
man can f"*l’'s Chief of Staff, Col. Charles 
not very mer. 
prepare . 
much a Plepping Up Bond Sales 
; by & Hompetition in War Bond sales 
alth and stepped up in the 70th Ar- 
id by 4© Bred Infantry Battalion at Camp 
once, 4 Bupbe}) by the awarding of a 
fair play Bue to the company which buys 
helps YU most bonds, exclusive of the pay 
1, soldlet Bitment plan, each month. The 
erved I Brctive plaque was made by 


Edward M. Campbell, an 











s, in civilian life. The 70th’s 
wee Company has held the 
8. dant” for the two months since the 
manda petition started, their February 
a“ “ purchases being $1687, an 
pswers Fre of $23.73 per man in the 
pany, 
is Ges 4 Fi a 
tn mo Simple Remedy 
: should be A inary commercial bowl covers, 
ntrol use #88 your mother uses on smal] 
operator # It or milk bottles in the family 
0 slack erator, are being used by the 
whole bate Corps on microphones in 
y are usisg eng temperatures where mois- 
| "from a speaker’s breath ordin- 
g circle ba’ TY Condenses in ice on the small 
set it ¥ ©n the face of the instrument. 





against Sovers are being used generally 


handie-talkie and the stand- 
d-held microphone but can 
i in emergency on most Sign- 
handsets. 
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ON WAY TO ATLANTIC OUTPOST 
Mrs. Thelma Crawford with accordian 


GI Show Trou 


—Fort Monroe PRO Phote. 


pes Entertain 


At Lonely Outposts in U. S. 


By Sgt. Haines Colbert 


FORT MONROE, Va.—The little 
torch singer in the long blue gown 
had an audience of not more than 
50 men, but as she crooned the final 
notes of her last number there was 
applause enough for a stadium. 

She was singing in a one-room 
combination of post exchange and 
recreation hall on a sand dune 14 
miles out in the Atlantic ocean, and 
her being there attested the success 
of a soldier organization established 
at Fort Monroe just a year ago. 

Skipped by USO 

Designed to bring entertainment 
to posts too small for USO schedules, 
and usually without motion picture 
equipment, the mobile entertainment 
units of Fort Monroe are the work 
of the Special Service Office and 
Mrs. Thelma Crawford, a former 
nightclub performer from _ Illinois 
who now serves as music director 
of the post YMCA. Not connected 
with USO activities, the troupes 
come in ali sizes, and since their or- 
ganization have provided practically 
the sole outside entertainment for 
a whole army of soldiers scattered 
along the outer and more remote 
defense works of three states. 

The unit on the sand dunes at 
Cape Lookout, featuring the singing 
of Jackie Burroughs of Newport 
News, another former nightclub 
star, carried only seven performers, 
plus a band from Fort Macon, N. C., 
but the size of the unit depends 
largely on the size of the place to 
be visited, and its accessibility. 

Sometimes a chorus of girls from 
Hampton and the Newport News 
area, along with additional soldier 


; acts, are taken on the trips. At 
other times, on visits to searchlight 
positions and outpost® manned by 
only a few men, the show has con- 
sisted of no more than a singer and 
a pianist. 

Mrs. Crawford “Sparkplug” 

Mrs. Crawford, who sings, ar- 
ranges music and plays any instru- 
ment in a dance band, is the spark- 
plug of the shows, and by now is 
the only active member of the orig- 
inal troupe. Capt. Robert W. Bailey 
and Capt. U. K. Reese, Special Serv- 
ice officers who took part in the or- 
ganization, both have since been 
transferred, as have all the other 
original performers. 

With only as much equipment as 
can be loaded into a small trailer, 
the shows are simple, fast moving, 
funny. Usually, the troupe manages 
its schedule so as to pick up two or 
three camps on one trip, as was 
the case last week when it perform- 
ed in two days at Fort Macon, Camp 
Branch and Cape Lookout, all North 
Carolina camps in the Chesapeake 
Bay sector. 


Pfe. James H. Samo of Rahway, 
N. J., currently is master of cere- 
monies; S/Sgt. Ernest Hawes of 
Milton, Mass., a veteran of 29 years 
in the service, does harmonica num- 
bers, and a pair of Philadelphians, 
Pvt. Felix Rosen and Pvt. Ed 
D’Anato, provide the comedy, 





GLOBAL OPERATIONS put great- 
er stress on formation flying, navi- 
gation, maintenance’ engineering, 
communications and weather report- 
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Half Million Japs Killed By 


U. S. Forces Since War Began 


WASHINGTON—At least half a 
million Japs have been killed by 
American forces since the beginning 
of the war, it is estimated by com- 
petent authorities. 

In addition to this the Japs have 
lost about 2,750,000 men during six 
years of war in China, and suffered 
other heavy losses in their cam- 
paigns through Malaya, Burma and 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Casualties Run 10 to 1 

American casualties in the Pacific- 
Asiatic theater total some 22,000 
dead and 26,000 missing, of which a 
large number may be presumed to 
have died. The ratio of casualties 


in 27 months of fighting in the | 


Pacific runs considerably better than 
10 to 1 in favor of the American 
Army and Navy. Hence the figure 
of a half-million Japs who will fight 
no more. 

About 195,000 of the Jap casualties 
occurred in naval sea and air en- 
gagements, in which between 250 
and 300 Japanese warships and about 
800 transports and fleet auxiliaries 
have been destroyed. Land cam- 
paigns, extending from those in the 
Philippines in 1942 to recent oper- 
ations in the Marshalls and the Bis- 
marck achipeligo, are estimated to 
have cost the Japs an additional 
305,000 lives. 

Lives Wasted Recklessly 

In the Philippines Jap lives were 
wasted recklessly for six months to 
overwhelm American and Filipino 
resistance. Casualties here were es- 
timated to run about 6-1 in favor 
of the defenders. Some 9,000 Ameri- 
cans and 21,000 Filipinos were killed. 
This would place the Jap casualties 
at Bataan at about 180,000. It is 


Officers of Allies 
Wear U.S. Uniforms 


WASHINGTON—Officers of Allied 
Nations on duty in the United States 
are authorized to purchase and we@r 





U. S. Army Officer uniforms, the 
War Department announced this 
week. 


No. U. S. Army insignia and identi- 
fication will be worn with the uni- 
form. Officers of co-belligerent coun- 
tries will wear their respective in- 
signia and buttons, 

The privilege already has been 
extended unofficially to officers of 
Great Britain, France, and other 
friendly countries on liaison assign- 
ment in Washington, D. C. whose 
stay in the United States has been 
extended for reasons of war and 
state. Quartermaster stores, Post 
Exchanges, and civilian dealers are 
authorized as agents if proper identi- 








ing.—Gen. H. H. Arnold. 


fication is made by the purchaser. 


believed that another 50,000 were 
killed in other parts of the islands, 
Col Carlos Romolo, who was aide te 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur at Bataan, 
| asserts that at least 240,000 Japs were 
killed there alone, 
| In the last 19 months in the Soio- 
| mons the Japs are believed to have 
| lost 80,000 in land, sea and air fighte 
ing. Thousands more are now trapped 
at Bougainville, facing death from 
starvation. 

Jap dead in New Guinea, including 
| 15,000 killed or drowned in the Bis- 
| marck Sea battle, total about 65,000, 
| More have been killed in the recent 
advances into New Britain and the 
Admiralty Islands. 

In the Aleutian battles Jap deaths 
| numbered about 9,000. 


| 





‘Instructor Fires 


‘Perfect MG Score 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—One of the 
Army’s rarest marksmanship achieve- 
ments—a_ perfect firing practice 
score of 200 with a .30 caliber heavy 
machine gun—is officially credited 
to T/Sgt. Horace E. Nelson, a basie 
machine gun instructor at The Ine 
fantry School, Fort Benning. 

The first such achievement on rec 
ord at The Infantry School, it won 
from Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bone 
steel, the Commandant, a commene 
dation of Sergeant Nelson’s “oute 
standing exhibition of proficiency in 
the use of the caliber 30 heavy ma- 
chine gur.” 

Sergeant Nelson, whose home ig 
at Phenix City, Ala, fired 156 
rounds in bursts of six, hitting tar 
get areas not only with every burst, 
but with all six rounds of each burst 
as well. 


324,000 See Exhibits 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—More 
than 324,000 persons have thronged 
metropolitan exhibitions this year 
at which exhibits of Signal Corps 
radio and wire equipment from Cen- 
tral Signal Corps Schocl and Cen- 
tral Signal Corps Replacement 
Training Center were featured. The 
latest shows were at Minneapolis, 
last week of January, and at St 
Paul, first week of February, whem 
more than 200,000 attended. 
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Wherever you are—in the U.3.A. 
@r overseas you can continue 
your education through this Army- 
Navy school. Begin study now! 


What would you 


ike to learn? 





Take your Pick! 
A tew of the courses offered .«. 
ethers available... Mall coupon! 


Correspondence courses 












Want to learn Algebra? Physics? 
Accounting? Auto-Mechanics? 
Radio? You can . . . wherever you 
are, whatever you are doing! All it 
takes is a few hours a week of in- 
teresting work. 


You study by correspondence, or 
with a self-teaching textbook, or in 
an off-duty class. Courses com- 
pleted may be submitted for credit 
in civilian schools. 


One $2 enrollment fee pays for 
as many courses as you want to 
study as long as your work is satis- 
factory. Start now. Ask your Orien- 
tation officer, or Special Service 
officer for Institute enrollment 











MAIL THIS COUPON} 








blank. Send no money. Mail the 
eoupon (or a copy of it) to the ad- 
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dress below! 
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. 8. Armed Forces Institute 
adison 8, Wisconsin 
Please send me the complete list of USAFI 
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SPORTS 





BERGSTROM FIELD, Tex.—By 
scoring 732 points to their oppo- 
nents’ 326, the 442nd basketball team 
of the Enlisted Men’s League won 
their second consecutive league 
championship. Finishing the season 
in championship form, the 442nd 
toppled the 30th Squadron, 76-17, 
and the Medics, 49-28. 





SANTA ANA AIR BASE, Calif.— 
While major league clubs seem to 
have a surplus of managers and 
a shortage of players, the Santa 
Ana nine contracted a manager, 
who will also be handy to have 
around on a playing field. The 
new manager’s name is S/Sgt. 
Joe DiMaggio. 





CAMP CALLAN, Calif. — Despite 
the efforts of Pvt. Lester R. Stoefen, 
former Davis Cup star, the Callan 
netters were forced to settle for a 
Zall tie in their match with the 
San Diego Training Station team. 
Stoefen won his singles match, 6-1, 
6-1, and teamed with George Goss- 
ler to win a doubles match. 





CAMP SHANKS, N. Y.—Wind- 
ing up a successful season, the 
Camp Shanks basketball team 
won its last two home games, 
overwhelming Wright Aeronauti- 
éal, 56-31, and trouncing Bendix 
Aviation Co., 53-30. 





CAMP COOKE, Calif.—It sounds 
a bit monotonous but when T/Sgt. 
Gerald Albright downed Sgt. James 
J. Broderick for the ping-pong 
championship of the Eleventh Ar- 
mored Division, the final scores 
were 21-19, 21-19, 19-21, 19-21, and, 
you guessed it, 21-19. 





CAMP GRANT, Il.—Condoning 
the practice of “pouring it on” out- 
manned and out-classed teams, Lt. 
Robert Harris, coach of the War- 
riors, who won 27 and dropped 4 
games, pointed out that his top 
scorer only averaged a fraction 
more than 10 points a game. The 
team averaged 54 points a game 
while yielding 40 points. 





CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—Defeating 
the ex-Panama champs of the Sec- 
ond Field Artillery Battalion by a 
surprising 45-26 score, cadremen of 
the Special Training Unit No. 1 
completed a season with 14 wins, no 
losses, to win the non-divisional bas- 
ketball title. 





CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—Al- 
though the 20th Armored Division 
cagers have won three games from 
the Smyrna Air Base Bombers, 
they aren’t discounting their last 
home game opponent, Smyrna has 
become progressively stronger in 
the series with scores reading 46- 
26, 50-44, and 42-41. 

KEESLER FIELD, Miss. —It 
sounds complicated, but the 50 in- 
tra-post teams have started an elim- 
ination tournament for the elimina- 
tion tournament. Actually all it 
amounts to is a desire to select the 
16 best teams for competition in 
the eight-day tournament which will 
decide the post champion. 


CAMP BRECKINRIDGE, Ky.— 
After Pvt. Nat Yegla defeated Pvt. 
Ben Farrara in a Service Club 
tournament they started one of 


those “you shot a good game” 
conversations. Before it was 
through they found they had 


learned to wield a cue in the same 
Brooklyn poolroom. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—The Georgia 
State Open Basketball champion- 
ship has just been annexed by the 
officers team at the Atlanta Army 
Service Forces Depot. The team lost 
only 3 out of 25 games this season. 


CAMP DAVIS, N: C.—After 
three and one-half months of in- 
tracamp tournament play the 
584th AW (AA) Bn. officers won 
their third successive playoff tri- 
umph and the Class A title. Hq. 
and Hq. Btry., AAATC, won its 
third playoff and the B title. 


CAMP PHILLIPS, Kan.— The 
Eastern Kansas Army basketball 
league race ended in a tie when the 
Camp Phillips Rangers outscored 
the Fort Riley Centaurs, 42-38. Both 
teams now have 7-2 records, 





Football Star Gets 
Signals Crossed 


-Is Embarrassed 
WITH THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
ITALY—A “crossing of signals” by 
1st Lt. Carl P. Matney, Infantry, 
Vernon, Tex., former West Texas 
State Teacher’s College football 


star, caused him a little embarass- 
ment recently on the Fifth Army 
front. 


His. Infantry company was in a 
defensive position and Germans 
were attacking from several angles. 
The scene was one of battle con- 
fusion. 


Into this shower of bullets and 
artillery and mortar shells, right up 
to the American positions, walked a 
lone German soldier. Suddenly he 
realized he had wandered into en- 
emy territory. He tried to exit 
first by one direction and then by 
another. 


Lieutenant Matney noted this 
German. Not consciously thinking 
of his riflemen’s poised weapons, he 
anxiously called out, “Tackle that 
man! Tackle that man!” 


The humor of the signal, com- 
bined with the seemingly hopeless 
case of the confused German, amus- 
ed the infantrymen, and somehow, 
the bewildered German _§ scurried 
back to his own lines, unharmed. 

However, a few minutes later, 
when the company overcame three 
machine gun nests, killing members 
of their crews and taking captive 
others, they felt they had made up 
for the one, lone German who had 
visited them and slipped away. 


Baseball Show Scores 
A Hit Among Patients 
At Forest Glen Center 


WASHINGTON—Any stories the 
baseball stars of yesteryears forgot 
to tell at Walter Reed Hospital two 
weeks ago they got around to telling 
last Saturday night at the Forest 
Glen Convalescent Center—plus a 
few songs sung by Baseball Clown 
Nick Altrock. 

The program, which was the sec- 
ond of three scheduled under the 
sponsorship of Red Cross, Larry Peck 
and the Army Times, got underway 
with the showing of a film, “High- 
lights of the 1943 World Series.” 

Then came the story hour with 
Clark Griffith, Sam Rice, Altrock, 
Lou Blue, Ossie Bluege, Doc White 
and others acting as narrators. The 
patients also contributed their share 
in a quiz program with Master-of- 
Ceremonies Rus Hodges acting as 
quiz-master. 


Throughout the program Plant- 
ers’ Peanuts, Rawleigh Cigarettes 
and Pepsi-Cola were given to the 
audiense. The grand finale of the 
evening was a re-play of the last 
innings of the final game of the 
1924 World Series, won by Wash- 
ington, on the Diamond-Graph. The 
same show will be given at the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital Monday. 


Gilbert Dodds Breaks 
Indoor Mile Record 


NEW YORK—Gilbert Dodds made 
track history when he set a new 
indoor record for the mile, 4:07.3, 
and then, after an hour’s rest came 
back to win the 1,000-yard race. 

Adopting a new strategy, Dodd 
failed to press the pace until the 
last quarter. He normally ran like 
a top, slowly unwinding and run- 
ning down at the finish. This time 
he set a steady pace and maintained 
it through the entire race. 

His fractional time for the quar- 
ters, 1:00.8, 0:59.8, 1:02.8, 1:03.9, gave 
him the 4:07.3 total which broke 
the 4:07.4 mark held by Glenn Cun- 
ningham, Charles Fenske and Les- 
lie MacMitchell. 














IN A THRILLING finish the Camp Stewart five nosed out the 
Daniel Field team, 49-48, in the final game of the tournament 
staged at Cochrane Field to determine the Southeastern Serv- 
icemen’s Championship. 





Spring Training Cold, 
Players’ Spirits Hot 


WASHINGTON — With memories 
of palm trees, warm spring breezes 
and a hot Southern sun running 
through their heads, major league 
baseball players trotted out on cold, 
wind-blown Northern training camp 
diamonds to start spring training. 

It isn’t as bad as it sounds. The 
players are out there giving it the 
old college try. The tales of fancy 
resort hotels, bathing in the surf 
and loafing in the sun makes good 
rookie entertainment chatter. The 
only thing that is bothering the big 
leaguers is the player rationing. 

Joe at Second 

At Atlantic City, where the Yanks 
are working out winter kinks and 
sweating off winter poundage, Man- 
ager McCarthy solemnly announced 
on opening day a starting line-up 
which included Coach Johnny Nuen 
at first, Coach John Shulte at short, 
Coach Art Fletcher at third and 
Marse Joe himself at second. 

Although McCarthy admitted that 
he didn’t expect to play many games 
with that line-up the one he even- 
tually fields will probably sound as 
strange and much less well known. 

Old Connie Mack agreed with most 
of the baseball club owners that 
the game might not be played as 
well this year with just so-so ball 
players but predicted a red-hot race 
to the wire in both leagues. 

Topsy-Turvy Race 

Mr. Mack pointed out that a team 
might be leading the league in July, 
when along comes the Selective 
Service. A couple of key men are 
drafted and pennant chances become 
a memory. 

Although some teams have been 
more severely hit by the draft, war 
jobs and voluntary retirements, 
every team is confronted by spotty 
line-ups. 

For example, Clark 
Washington Senators have a solid 
outfield and a_ balanced pitching 
staff but only one veteran catcher, 
Rick Farrell. If opposing teams are 
able to get at the hurlers’ offerings 
the ball could wobble through the 
sieve-like infield with little difficulty. 


Griffith's 


Mel Ott’s Giants, a rather sorry 
club last season, are apparently 
more so this year. The news that 
Master Mel has been reclassified 


1-A didn’t make the men around the 
training camp any more chipper. 


Postman Still Expected 

It’s about the same in every camp. 
The ball players, who spent late 
winter days waiting for the postman 
to bring (1) baseball contracts (sal- 
ary increases expected), or (2) 
greetings from the President, are 
‘now through with salary disputes 





Lightweight Title Scramble 
Resembles a ‘Who Dunit’ Plot 


WASHINGTON-—It sounds like the 
plot for a “Who Dunit,” but the 
lightweight title scramble is in such 
a mess that even Sherlock Holmes 
would take a vacation if asked to 
find the real title-holder. 

In the cheery warmth of Cauli- 
flower Allen some time ago Beau 
Jack and Bob Montgomery agreed 
to swap punches to see just who 
would wear the New York version 
of the title. 

To the winner of said fight would 
be given the opportunity of meet- 
ing Sammy Angott for the NBA 
title. It was a pleasant arrangement 
and the cash registers would tinkle 
merrily. 

So Montgomery fought a warm-up 
fight with Bummy Davis and Bum- 
my rocked Bob into the land of 
sweet dreams in 63 seconds. But Bob 
bounced back to give Mr. Jack a 
shellacking. He got the crown and 





now Bummy is the uncrowned king 
in New York. 

So then Montgomery was all set 
to meet Mr. Angott, who was warm- 
ing up for the grand title fight by 
fighting a certain Juan Zurita. 

You guessed it. Mr., or rather 
Senor Zurita, gave Mr. Angott a 
licking he and few fans will ever 
forget. So now Mr. Zurita wears 
the NBA crown and Montgomery 
wears the New York crown, which 
Bummy should be wearing and, be- 
lieve it or not, it’s Mr. Jack and 
Mr. Davis who are now scheduled 
to fight a fight for money and little 
glory this week-end. 

In case the situation wasn’t 
scrambled enough, Senor Zurita will 
meet Beau Jack, whether he beats 
Bummy or not. Mr. Montgomery 
seems to be the only smart one (oh, 
you heard the cash drawer ring, 
too). He’s taking a month’s rest. 





and are just waiting for the greet- 
ings. 

Among the missing thus far this 
season are the winter book odds 
on the pennant chases. The only 
sure bet it that the season will be 
full of surprises. If a team is lucky 
and has an old-timer or a couple 
of green youngsters catch fire it’s 
a good betting proposition that the 
pennant will fly over that club’s 
park. 

The only tough part of the bet Is 
trying to figure out just who will 
get hot and if they do get hot will 
they stay hot or will the draft board 
cool them off. 

Coupled with these minor details 
is the old injury jinx. Most man- 
agers expect a few training and 
game injuries during the season but 
this year they aren’t encouraging 
any extra-curricular activities, 

Blood Pressure Up 


Manager Lou Boudreau’s blood 
pressure hit an all-time high on the 
second day of training when nor- 
mally sensible Vern Kennedy went 
in for some extra exercise. 


Kennedy, a former decathlon 
champion, spotted a _ pole-vaulting 
Standard and pole outside of the 
Purdue Stadium. He grabbed the 
pole, ran down the runway and 
cleared the nine-foot bar. He landed 
on the back of his neck. None ex- 
pected less than a broken collar 
bone, but the player was unhurt. 
Boudreau is still shaking. 


It’s going to be a season of thrills 
and surprises. Those who enjoy boo- 
ing errors had better get in voice. 
But it will be baseball and fighting 
men around the world can expect 
the World Series games to come over 
the loudspeaker next fall. 





Truax Fighter Enters 


National Golden Gloves 

TRUAX FIELD, Wis.—More na- 
tional amateur boxing honors came 
to Truax Field and the AAF Train- 
ing Command last week when Sgt. 
Jim Donohoo, the stalwart Celt from 
the field’s physical training depart- 
ment who became Wisconsin’s heavy- 
weight Golden Gloves champion a 
fortnight ago, was notified of his 
appointment to the Chicago inter- 
city squad that will compete against 
the New York Golden Gloves team 
in Madison Square Garden the night 
of March 27. 

In winning the appointment 
Donohoo gained the right to rep- 
resent the heavyweight division of 
the field of more than 2,000 of the 
nation’s best amateur boxers that 
comprised the Chicago tournament. 
He will serve as an alternate heavy 
and will be the only Wisconsin man 
on the team. 


$14,000 Bowling Alley 


Opens at Camp Forrest 

CAMP FORREST, Tenn.—Formal 
opening and dedication of the newly- 
constructed $14,000 bowling build- 
ing at Camp Forrest was held last 
week in an informal ceremony, pub- 
lic relations announced. 

First ball was rolled down the six 
alleys by the following: Col. F. T. 
Addition, Camp Forrest commanding 
officer; Col. S. S. Eberle, command- 
ing 11th Detachment; Col. Harry L. 
Reeder, commanding 23d Detach- 
ment; Col. Thomas L. Ferenbaugh, 
commanding Station Hospital; Col. 
W. H. Ackeman, Camp Forrest 
Dental Surgeon; and Col. Fred M. 
Lewis, Camp Forrest Quartermaster. 





MOORE FIELD, Tex.—A score of 
81 on his physical fitness test won 
“GI of the week” honors for Cpl. 
Anderson Booker. 


Golfer Rice Wan 
To Take ‘Curses? 
Out of the Game 


CAMP STEWART, Ga. 
big aim in the life of Pvt, ¢ 
Rice, latest addition to the g 
Sports Arena staff, is to 
“curses” out of the game of 
and replace them with big, 5 
self smiles. 

Putting fun in the game ot ¢ 
duffer is not a difficult task, ey 
according to Pvt. Rice, who 
been teaching golf at some of + 
nation’s outstanding courses 
past 24 years. 


“Why, it’s easy as falling out 
reveille,” grinned the rugged, ry 
faced private as he passed a Dai 
Size 12 sneakers # a Size ¢ 
“All you have to do is elim 
a duffer’s slice and lo, you have 
happy man.” 

Charlie claims to have a gy 
remedy for “sliceitis” which he} 
to try out on budding golfers 
during the summer months, 
says it’s easy to take, almost 
to cure and it leaves no bad aft 
effects. 

“Golf is in my blood,” he exp 
ed, “and I'll bet that if the 
was analyzed you'd find that 
white corpuscles are shaped } 
tiny golf balls. 
here nor there. What I'd 
like to do this summer is orga 
a few clinics on the essentials 
the game. We have plenty of ny 
for shot-making out on the P 
Grounds and, if the pupils will f 
nish golf balls and clubs, I'll 
more than glad to conduct spe 
classes for the GIs, WACs and 0 
cers.” 





Spring Hunting 
Trials To Be 
Held at Grant 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—The sp 
trials of the Chicagoland Field Ti 
Association, noted hunting d 
group, will be held at Camp 
Saturday and Sunday, April 2 
it was announced by Brig. G 
James E. Baylis following a su 
of facilities of the camp reservat 
It is intended that the two 
event will provide the entire 
tary personnel, many of whom 
known to be interested in hunt 
dogs, with a special recreat 
feattre. 


the activities—the open shoot 
dog trial, the owner-handler me 
bership trial, the puppy stakes, f 
derby professional trial and | 
amateur stakes. Ten coveys of @ 
and 100 pheasants will be rel 

and they will be left in the field 
stead of being hunted. 

The trials will be held in 
area from Kishwatkee River? 
to Sandy Hollow Road, east of 
51. By order of General Baylis, 
rangements are being carried 


by Lt. Col. C. E. McEnamy, 
Lloyd L. Kuhns and Maj. 
A. McDowell. 





Jack Cramer Upsets 


Don Budge in Match 

NEW YORK—Showing a bila 
service Cadet John A. K 
Coast Guard, upset Lt. J. Do 
Budge, AAF, 6-3, 6-1, In a Red 0 
benefit match in Madison * 
Garden. 

Budge was badly off form and 
before the powerful service 
backhand of the Coast Guard 
Kramer scored an ace to decid¢ 
final game of the first set. 

Miss Alice Marble, women’s 
champion, gave an impressive 
formance in defeating Miss 
Hardwich, 6-3, 6-1. 
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WHILE sweating out a 
cation at Sheppard Field, ! 
Tennis Star Bob Falkenbt 
examines a Tommy gui. 
vate Bob, brothet o ? 





wants to become a pilot 
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‘aa “Empey Jaughed when I stepped on 
» of pai booby trap but when I lifted my 
ig, b they exploded.” Do simple 
vith . ms like this confuse you? Do 

ynow who's taking charge of 
1e of ga Charge of Quarter’s daughter 


sk, ei the Charge of Quarter’s busy 
who ~ charge? GI Etiquette is the 
ne of to your dilemma! 

ITseg »It is three weeks after last 


,and one week until the next; 
Kis busted flatter than a mess- 
wn Ce He touches his old bud- 
' 21/5 J, for $6.50 cash, promising 
ize § fully to make good when the 
elimi screams again. Suddenly the 
Ou haye gato is transferred to another sta- 
At the depot, Cpl. K grasps 
y by the hand, looks him 
sht in the eye and says: “I'll 
u a money order for that $6.50 
ters frst payday, pal.” Does he? 
athe, 4: Why sure; T/ J got a letter 
imost jess than a week, explaining 


bad afte unexpected expenses had come 

put that good old J was not 
he exp stten and the $6.50 would be 
’ the the mail next payday sure. J 
| that even show you the letter to 
raped lb rove it. 


it’s nel Ro: Pvts. A, B and V are three 


Ba? ; who hate to highball anything 
Bm brigadi eneral (on 
sentials ae &.. 


principles.) They'll walk a 
ty of n to duck a salute. So what hap- 
swhen they meet a 2nd Lt., and 
rl friend on Capitol street one 
bs, Til ts Do they salute? 

A: Certainly. They spread out 
{ pop off three separate high- 
s at intervals of five feet, just 
x fun. The lieutenant doesn’t 
ng re if he never sees them again. 

0: There is a Pfe. rating open in 
company and Privates X and Y 
both bucking for it like crazy. 

t gets up at 4:30 ayem every morn- 
ig and sweeps up around the stove; 
The spits around the day room reading 
Field Tt Soldier's Handbook. X lets it 
nting @@inown that he thinks the CO is 
amp swell guy; Y says publicly that 
April 8 frst sergeant is tops with him. 
Brig. Gy, finally gets the rating? 
path 7 A: Pvt. P, who holds a vital po- 
reservalMe non the policing detail. The 


wy bee kick saw him pick up a cig- 
entire te butt one morning without 
t a yang told. 

n UMW: Sct. K is a big operator from 
recreati 


ground up as far as the fair sex 
mncerned; he’s the company Cas- 
ill highlif¥s, Dozens of lucious dates sit 
en sho0tiline nights by their telephones just 
andler mé 





















y stakes ' 
al = Mvineers Build Steel 
eys Ol 4g ° 
be reemtip, Rescue Bomber 
the field 


EADQUARTERS, EUROPEAN 
EATER OF OPERATIONS— 


held in , 
River ? a four-motored American 
east of Rammer was forced to make a “dead- 
al Baylis @ landing in a muddy field some- 
carried in England while returning 
a bombing mission over Hit- 


Enamy, 


Mal. Fortress Europe, a platoon of 


ato engineers from a nearby U. S. 
rome rescued it. 

he bomber became helpless when 
sets wheels sank up to the hubs in 
gluey mud. But not for long— 









atch a platoon of aviation engi- 
ig a billed, under the leadership of S /Sgt. 
A. Kral Williams, of Jefferson, La., 
it. J. DOM 1500 feet of steel landing mat 
1 a Red Oith assured a safe take-off for the 
dison 
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ia De Havilland 
} oe Alaska with USO 


set. ‘ W YORK—Olivia De Havilland, 
vomens WStion picture actress, and Mary 
npressiv¢ lor, professional ice-skater, are 
g Miss ntly entertaining servicemen in 
kan bases. They are traveling 
the auspices of USO-Camp 
through cooperation with the 
bod ~=Victory Committee. 
hh it is not generally known, 
De Havilland played hockey 
she was at school and ice- 
is still one of her favorite 
Miss Taylor has appeared in 
as a member of Sonja 
* group and has starred in her 
show at Los Angeles’ Am- 



















“i GI’s Dorothy Dix 
Has Answer for All 









with Frances? trained 


take, the Sarge’s girl-friend fitted | ulars. 





Ordnance Plant. Burma. 


oug 


Frances’ description but Frances The force is under the command of 
didn’t fit much of anything. She | Brig. Gen. Frank B. Merrill, one of 
was willowed in the wrong places; |the youngest and most brilliant line 
she was crazy too but not about | officers in the American Army, who 
T/S’s. And to top things off, D | fought with “Uncle Joe” Stillwell in 
wound up with the check. (You |the retreat in Burma in 1942. 
must not have been out on many Merrill learned how to fight the 
blind dates if you booted that one.) | Japs the hard way during that re- 
Note: We suggest you clip this/treat and during service as a mili- 
column of helpful hints and carry|tary observer in Japan from 1937 to 
it in your wallet; handy for réfer-|1941. One of his Tokyo acquaintances 
ence when you get in a tight spot.|was a young Japanese commander 
—Ordnance Observer, Mississippi | who is now leading enemy troops in 


nh Americans 
Driving Japs Back 
In North Burma 


WITH AMERICAN FORCES IN 
NORTHERN BURMA — The first 
American combat troops to set foot 
hoping he might call up. Fortunate-|jn Asia, and the roughest, toughest 
ly K is willing to share his wealth.| bunch of infantrymen the Army has 
He fixes up a date for a pal, T/S D,| put together, is sloshing and slash- 
with a glamor girl named Frances,|jng through the Burmese jungle in 
whom he describes as a blue-eyed.) the movement to drive the Japs out 
willowy blonde who owns her own | of Northern Burma. 
car, is the fun-loving type and just Among them are men who fought 
crazy about T/S’s, They double-date| tne Japs in Papua, Guadalcanal and 
Saturday night. How does D do|New Georgia, jungle specialists who 
in Panama and Trinidad, 
A: Through an unfortunate mis- |some of them old-time Army reg- 














WITH MUSTACHE flapping in the breeze, Capt. Frederick J. 
Saam of the Engineers receives the Silver Star from Brig. Gen. 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Masone area of Italy. 
—Signal Corps Photo. 





orders of superior officers paid heavy | Hit the 


Capt. Maurice L. Britt, Inf., of The 


a number of his men had moved too 
was such that other squads were 


simultaneously, the Germans took 


ers marching ahead as a protective The 





Hotel. 











Quick Response to Command 


Saves Captured U. S. Force 


WASHINGTON—Respect for the “Now, take your orders from me. 


mud!” 


dividends to a score of American To a man, the American captives 
infantrymen with the Fifth Army| fell to the ground. 
on the Italian front when their split-| mans could react to the 
second compliance with a command | spoken command, they were account- 
brought about the death of their|ed for by rapid fire from Captain 
captors. Britt and his men. 
Infantry officer previously 
Lonoke, Ark., was leading an infan-| had won the Silver Star when, in 
try company in the Mignano area,| action near Acerno, Italy, he took a 
near Rotundo on the Italian front.| grenade launcher rifle from a sol- 
The going was tough and the Amer-j|dier, crawled 40 yards through 
ican advance was literally inching | heavy machine gun and mortar fire 
ahead. to an exposed position from which 
Group Encircled he knocked out an enemy machine 

Too late, Captain Britt saw that| £Un, killing two of its crew, 





far forward for safety. The terrain Photo Interpretation 
unable to give the unit fire support.| School at Camp Cooke 


advantage of the situation, and en- CAMP COOKE, Calif.—Opening of 
circled and captured the advanced] an aerial photo interpretation school 
group. for officers of the Eleventh Armored 

Then, with the American prison-| Division was announced last week. 
school is being conducted 
screen, the Nazi troops swung into| under the direction of Lt. Col. Rob- 
a counterattack. ert G. Lowe, division assistant chief 

Captain Britt maneuvered his men| of staff, G-2, and is to be held daily 
to meet it. He permitted the pris-| until the conclusion of the course. 
oners, with the Germans behind] Intelligence officers 
them, to advance. The Americans] within the division are enrolled in 
were within a few yards of their| the course, and Lt. Emmett L. 
own lines when the officer shouted, | Keough, 
suddenly: is instructor. 


Before the Ger- 
English- 


of each unit 


of the division G-2 





staff, 


rly iE, IVIAR 









25 Miles in 


CAMP HOWZE, Tex.—Making a 
25-mile roadmarch in four hours | 
and fifty-seven and one-half minutes 
has brought fame and fortune to 
Pfc. Louis A. Abies, Jr., of Co. C, 
140th Infantry Regiment at Camp 
Howze. 
The pint-sized 22-year-old mes- 
senger, who stands 5 feet 6 inches 
with his shoes on and who weighs 
136 pounds soaking wet, has a long 
record of bettering the physical 
feats of his larger buddies. But 
when he declared he could make 
the rough Camp Howze 25-mile 
course in five hours or less, it was 
too much. “Put up or shut up!” 
they shouted. He put up: $165 and 
personal goods against a $10 foun- 
tain pen. His pals backed him to 
the limit. 

Majors Examine Pack 
It was a bright Sunday morning 
when Ables stood knee deep in 
sticky Texas mud and two majors 
examined his full field pack to see 
that it was kosher. He shouldered 
the burden, along with a carbine, 
full canteen, knife and field harness. 
It was 10 o'clock. 
Sports who bet he couldn’t do it 
strained to keep up with him, tak- 
ing turns over five mile laps, to 
see that he didn’t take any short- 
cuts. Handicapped by a lack of 
conditioning, Ables kept at it, his 
small legs pumping like pistons. He 
only stopped four times, to adjust 
his clothing. 

After 22 miles, he stopped again, 
poured his canteen of water over 
his head, and took off again. He had 
one-tenth of a mile to go, so he 
broke into a run, finishing this 
distance in 65 seconds. 

2% Minutes to Go 

It was 2:57% when he crossed 
the finish line. 

Officers and men competed to 
shake his hand, but he was inter- 
ested only in his bets. The com- 
pany escorted him to bed, losers 
gave a rubdown. Cooks, who also 


Radio 
Roundup 


(Bunk Fatigue Programs: Monday, 
March 20, through Saturday, March 
25, inclusive.) 
NBC: (All times are EWT): Mon- 
day: 6:15 p. m., Serenade to Amer- 
ica; 8 p. m., Cavalcade of America; 
10 p. m., Carnation Hour; 12:05 
a. m., St. Louis Serenade. Tuesday: 
6:40 p. m., Bill Stern’s Sports News; 
7:30 p. m., the Ronald Colman 
Show; 9 p. m., Mystery Theatre; 
12:05 a. m., Roly Shield and Com- 
pany. Wednesday: 8 p. m., Mr. and 
Mrs. North; 9 p. m., Eddie Cantor 
Show, 12:05 a. m.; Ramblings in 
Rhythm. Thursday: 7:30 p. m., Ir- 
resistibles; 9 p. m. Kraft Music 
Hall; 10 p. m., Abbott and Costello; 
12:05 a. m., Design for Listening. 
Friday: 8 p. m., Cities Service Con- 
cert; 9:30 p. m., The New People Are 
Funny; 11:30 p. m., Your All-Time 
Hit Parade. Saturday: 7 p. m., The 
American Story; 9 p. m. Alka 
Seltzer Program; 11:30 p. m., Abie’s 
Irish Rose; 12:05 a. m., Thomas Pe- 
luso and His Orchestra. 
CBS: (All times are EWT): Mon- 
day: 5 p. m., Fun with Dunn; 5:30 
p. m., Sing Along; 7:30 p. m., 
Blondie; 8:30 p. m., Gay Nineties 
Revue, 9 p. m., Lux Radio Theatre. 
Tuesday: 6:15 p. m. The Human 
Side of the News (Edwin C. Hill); 
7:30 p. m., American Melody Hour; 
8:30 p. m., Judy Canova Show; 10 
p. m., Columbia Presents Corwin; 
11:30 p. m., Romance. Wednesday: 
8 p. m., Sammy Kaye’s Orchestra; 9 
p. m., The Sinatra Show; 10:30 p. 
m., The Cresta Blanca Carnival; 
12:30 a. m., Boyd Raeburn Orchestra. 
Thursday: 6:55 p. m., Meaning of 
the News; 9:30 p. m., Dinah Shore 
Program; 11:30 p. m., Viva America. 











Pint-sized GI Marches 


Five Hours 


lost, furnished a “$20 supper ia 
bed.” 

That evening, Ables took another 
Stroll, up to the service club. There 
Was a dance on, but Ables sat this 
one out. He wrote to his wife, 
telling her that he now had money 
enough. She could bring three-year- 
old Louis A. Ables, III, from Mem- 
phis out to Texas to join him here. 
The previous record for the 26 
mile hike is believed to have been 
made by a 19-year-old Indian in 
the 20th Armored Division. He made 
it in 5 hours and 12 minutes. 





PFC. ABLES 
‘Little but able’ 








WHEN YOU'RE 


“SPOTTED” 


ON INSPECTION GET 


For removing 
many spots from Uj ET 
uniforms, hats, 


caps, ties. ie Gr nemover 
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Bree Mechanic can Step Up his Skill with 
UDELS GUIDES. Containing Practical Insi 

nformation .n a Handy Form. Covers facts an 
figures of vour Trade. All illustrated and explained, 
Books sent to you for 7 Days Free Examinatio 
Send No Money—Nothing to Pay Postman. Cb 
and Mail Coupon Today. 


-——- MAIL ORDER -——- 
AUDEL, 49 W.23 St.,New York 10,N.Y. 


Mail for 7 days free trial books marked (X) 
I agree to mai! $1 In 7 days on each book order 

and $1 a month until purchase price is paid. If 

am not satisfied with guides, I will return them, 
DOSLUEPRINT $2. ()WELDERS$1. [)CARPENTERS $6. 
OOMACHINIST 4. 2RADIO 4. (JMATHEMATICS 2, 
DELECTRIcITY 4. PLUMBERS 6.()AUTOMOBILE 4, 
Osirrirrer 1.(C)oese. 2. (SHEET METAL 4, 
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IS THERE A DOCTOR 
IN THE HOUSE ? 






GEE, YES! THIS F 
NURSE'S AIDE 
REALLY NEEDS | 
FIRST AID! 


THAT GIVES 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER, 
KIO? BEAT OUT? 


















ME AN IDEA— 





SURE GIVES ME 
A FRESH START! 








GOLLY — THIS you BET— 
ROYAL CROWN COLA | 












SUSANNA FOSTER SAYS: 





MY FAVORITE 
"QUICK-UP” 

















Beautiful Susanna Foster 
drankleadingcolas from paper 
cups — then picked the best- 
tasting. Her choice was 
Royal Crown Cola — the cola 
that has won 5 out of 6 group 
taste-tests from coast to coast. 


Best by Taste Test! 
ENJOY A "QUICK-UP” AT YOUR PX © 
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Private Van Dorn 





— I'VE BEEN IN NOW “OR 
MONTHS - JOINED UP RI6HT 








OF HIGH SCHOOL — I WOULD 
HAVE MADE MASTER ONLY THE 
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Now DALLAS - 


WAS OVERSEAS FOR 








TRAINING WAS REALLY RUGGED = 
TWAS Af MIAMI BEACH — CHICAGO- 
OF COURSE I 





Robie, 99th Infantry Division, Camp Maxey, 7; 
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$5. OB/SON cay 
Pi, i 
1 it i) 
Randy Allen Sgt. A. J. Abruzzo, Fort Knox, Ky. -_ 
Arm Quiz | | DON'T WANT NOBODY MESSIN’ UP TH’ h M < . p Geo 
T IN’ UP TH’ DETAIL : 
y (i TT aS The Mess Linef.: 
a Milit CARE vate GIINER THAT OR YOULL ta Ge 
1. The recently-appointe ilitary oe AT, IT TOGETHER... NOW Fi pony oe have , 
Governor of the Marshall Islands WAKE UP SOME MORNIN’ON SLOP-MOP WHAT IS.JT YOU CANT DO? irst Air instructor: Smith, whaf _ 


made an inspection tour of Kwaja- 
lein recently. Is he— 
A. Gen. Douglas MacArthur? 
B. Admiral Chester A. Nimitz? 
C. Lt. Gen. Joseph Stillwell? 


2. A year ago everybody was talk- 
ing about it in connection with dif- 
ficulties experienced by plane crews. 
Do you remember what a “Fifinella” 
is? 

s s . 

3. The Marshall Islands were the 
first Japanese territory to be taken 
by American forces in the war. What 
was the first United States’ posses- 
sion to be occupied by the Japs 
following the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor? 

A. The Philippines? 

B. Guam? 

C. Wake Island? 


4. American soldiers stationed in 
industrial centers in England fre- 
quently speak of “hooters.” When 
they go on leave to London they 
become familiar with “tooters.” Do 
you know what these are? 

. o s 


5. When American troops landed 
at Kwajalein in the Marshall Islands 
they were 1,046 miles from the 
Jap’s major stronghold at Truk. 
When they capture Truk—as they 
probably will shortly—how far will 
they be from Tokyo? 

A. 4,341 miles. 

B. 2,100 miles? 

C. 786 miles? 


6. He was graduated from West 
Point, where he made the longest 
baseball throw in Academy history, 
in 1915; he is called “The dough- 
boys’ general,” he was appointed 
“senior U. S. ground commander for 
the European invasion forces.” Who 
is he? 

. . . 

7. The War Department’s official 
st of abbreviations carries the let- 
ters “MAC.” Do these stand for— 

A. Mechanized Armored Corps? 

B. A general name for any person? 

C. Medical Administrative Corps? 

. . e 

8. “Grasshoppers,” “Flying Jeeps,” 
and “Flying Bathtubs,” have all been 
in constant use by American forces 
in Italy. Can you tell what they 
are? 

7 . s 

9. American post exchanges have 
been established in both London and 
Greenland. Where would you ex- 
pect to find the greater variety of 
stock? 

* . . 


10. The American soldier likes to 


g° home on his furloughs. During 
his training he usually travels by 
train to several camps. How many 
trips, on the average, does a sol- 
dier in training make between his 


induction and embarkation for over- 
seas service? 
A. 33? 
B. 18? 
C. 8? 
(See “Quiz Answers, page 15) 


Does MG Squad’s Work 
Alone When Wounded 


WASHINGTON—For taking over 
single-handed the work of an entire 
machine gun squad and killing three 
Germans with a pistol when the ma- 
ehine gun was knocked out, infantry- 
man Paul E. Graham of Columbia- 
ville, Mich., has been awarded the 
Bilver Star. 

An enemy artillery barrage had 
wounded every man in Private Gra- 
ham’s machine guh unit. Although 
wounded himself, he kept up effec- 
tive fire from the machine gun and 
eontinued fighting until reinforce- 
ments arrived. 

“This magnificent display of cour- 

ge and outstanding calmness in the 

ce of overwhelming odds,” the 
tion reads, “was an inspiration to 


MANEUVERS! SEE?... 





































OK. KOBOSKI, TRY 
IT AGAIN....SING 
OUT THE ORDERS ) 





































Book Notes 


“TARAWA—The Story of a Battle,” 
by Robert Sherrod. (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, Inc., New York. $2.00.) 
If you are a person who labors 

under the illusion that war isn’t 
hell, don’t read this book. It may 
jar you out of your complacency. 
If you are one who recognizes 
that war is a matter of sweat and 
blood and fear, Robert Sherrod tells 
the story of a battle—a battle which 
may prove to be the bloodiest in 
World War II. It isn’t a pretty book. 
The eye-witness account of a battle 
can’t be pretty. 
“Now that it is light,” Author 
Sherrod writes, “the wounded go 
walking by, on the beach. Some are 
supported by corpsmen; others, like 
this one coming now, walk alone, 
limping badly, their faces contorted 
with pain. Some have _ bloodiess 
faces, some bloody faces, others only 
pieces of faces. Two corpsmen pass, 
carrying a Marine on a stretcher 
who is laying face down. He has a 
great hole in his side, another 
smaller hole in his shoulder. This 
scene, set against the background 
of the dead on the coral flats, Is 
horrible. It is war. I wish it could 
be seen by the silken-voiced, radio- 
announcing pollyannas back home 
who, by their very inflections, night- 
ly lull the people into a false sense 
of all-is-well.” 








An honest reporter, Sherrod tells 
the story as he saw it. He tells of 
Marines who refused to advance 
through the withering fire one day 


and then came back to take a po- 
sition against overwhelming odds 
the next. He tells the story of Lt. 


William Deane Hawkins, who was 
practically a one-man Marine Corps, 
until the loss of blood from three 
wounds killed him. 


Sherrod is proud of the Marines. 
He knows their weaknesses and 
their strengths. He knows they are 
fighting men, He is a great deal 
more proud of them than of his 
fellow correspondents, who gloss and 
sugar-coat the news for home con- 
sumption. He is a great deal more 
proud of the Marines than he is of 
the home folks, who want their 
news sugar-coated. 

The Time Magazine correspondent 
reflects his contemptous attitude for 
those on the mainland, who “gasped 
when they heard the dread phrase, 
‘heavy casualties,” in a brief chap- 
ter titled “Afterthoughts.” But even 
more effective are the 32 pages of 
casualties. It is rather a shock to 
see all of the casualties in one list, 
rather than in the driblets handed 
out to the American press. 





who witnessed the deed.” 


Although the blunt, tough book 


makes one realize just how messy 
war really is and what a terrific job 
still awaits this nation in the Pacific, 
it was a short footnote at the bot- 
tom of a page which made us stop 
and think. The footnote said, “Gene 

Seng and Charlie Montague, aged 

21, had been childhood friends. They 

had gone to school together in 

Texas. On February 3, 1942, they vol- 

unteered for the Marines together. 

On November 20, 1943, on Tarawa, 

they died together.” One wonders 

how many Gene Sangs and Charlie 

Montagues there will be before the 

war is over. 

“SIXTY TO GO” by R. L. Yorck. 
(Julian Messner, Inc., New York. 
$2.50.) 

Smuggling refugees across the 

Spanish border from Nazi-dominated 


France had welded together a 
strange group—Comtesse de Rose- 
raye, a Polish refugee; a French 
writer, a Parisian actor and a Czech 
pilot. 


They had been remarkably suc- 
cessful in their underground activi- 
ties, 440 had crossed the border and 
there were only “Sixty to Go” before 
the 500 mark was reached and the 
cork came out of a bottle of Napo- 
leon ’65 brandy. 


That’s when Bill, a trapeze per- 
former from Texas, and a little 
Polish nurse stumbled into the story. 
And from there on the story be- 


comes more exciting and a bit more 
involved. Bill’s love of adventure 
gets into the blood of all the others 
and his ability to get out of trouble 
startles them. 

As an adventure story it’s okay 
but when one starts reading between 
the lines and attempting to analyze 
the emotions and philosophies which 
prompt the acts, it is well to take 
a quick glance at Authoress Yorck. 


“I am very badly brought up,” 
says she. “. . I was told to write 
about my own generation the so- 
called lost generation—and I did.” 


An exiled German, she has seen her 
books destroyed by Hitler. She found 
fame in Europe and was forced to 
flee. It is these emotions and philoso- 
phies which are reflected in this 
book. 


Antilabor Propaganda 
Sent Overseas, Claim 


WASHINGTON—Servicemen over- 
seas are being fed anti-labor propa- 
ganda from a variety of sources, the 
AFL and CIO jointly told the War 
Department this week. 

At a meeting with Undersecretary 
of War Patterson, Maj. A. H. Raskin 
and James Mitchell, a War Depart- 
ment labor consultant, representa- 
tives of the two organizations asked 
War Department cooperation in 





combatting this propaganda. 





the first thing you'd do if you 
hydrophobia? 
Smith: Ask for a pencil and Mat 
per. fA). 
Instructor: To make your will? i 
Smith: Nope. To make a list 
the people I want to bite. 
7 * + 
A gossip is a person with 4 Ry 
keen sense of rumor. m, Fre 
. . . 
They tell me I snore 
But I don’t hear it; 
I think that’s odd, 
When I’m so near it. 
> * * 
Think of being seasick 
you had lockjaw! 
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‘ 
Do you like your new govern at 
Willie? 

No, mom. I hate her. I'd like 
grab her and bite her on the neq 
like daddy does. 


Mary was a little vamp 
Of that you’re sure to know 
For everywhere that Mary went 
The freshman class, half 
sophs, 25 juniors, six sen 
and two extension students 
Were sure to go. 


. . * 
















Gen. Ostrum Commands) A GI haircut is a scrubbing bru Mess 
a that breathes. tested 
N. Y. Harbor Defenses es 2 pee 
NEW YORK — Command of the Demure Miss: Are you COMI 
harbor defenses of this city has been| Ssically inclined? N 
assigned to Brig. Gen. Charles D. Pfe. Pete: We-e-ll, I know 0. 
Y. Ostrum. General Ostrum will| * make overtures, aie 
come here from Florida where he , = © spirati 
commanded the former Southern The best part of chicken is neck @ ™ 
sector of the Eastern Defense Com- " = 9 No. 
mand. There was a hot pilot named B SONN 
General Ostrum served overseas | Whose speed was much faster Virtue 
in World War I as a battalion com- light, = = 
mander of the Sixty-fourth Coast He took off one day, — 
Artillery. He is an alumnus of the To indulge in a fray, 
Coast Artillery School and a grad-| And returned on the previous ni No. 
uate of the Command and General " 2 MATH 
Staff School. In 1942 he established The retailer was filling out @ igted 
an important base in the South| questionnaire. Coming to matics 
Pacific. For his work in that con-| question, “What is your f = 
nection he was awarded the Legion | moving item?” he wrote wi 
of Merit. hesitation “Personnel.” No. 
me Set. Bill Mavldi™ Bees 
Sgt. 1 3 
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“I'm Anderson, of the Daily Bugle. Your friend very kindy 





offered me his seat in the boat.” 



















You Know 
ny of These? 


LOCATORS will on reciate any 
yap that you can give in locating the 
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(Lt., 


Inf.). 
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Quiz Answers 


(See “Army Quiz,” 

1. B. 

2. A female species of the gremlin. 

3. C. Wake was captured by the 
Japs on December 24, 1941. 

4. “Hooter” is a popular English 
name for a factory or mine whistle. 
“Tooter” is the name commonly 
used in London for an air raid siren. 

5. B. Truk to Tokyo—2,100 miles. 

6. Lt. Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 

7 < 

8. All three names are used famlll- 
arly to describe the light, low-power- 
ed monoplane for reconnaissance 
missions. 

9. In Greenland, because every 
thing possible is done by the Army 
to supply men at lonely outposts 
with everything they may need or 
want. 

10. C. 


SOMERVELL — 


(Continued from Page 4) 
open doors to cathedral and church 
and synagogue. 

We fight for schools built on a 
foundation of books, not bayonets. 

We fight for the country editor 
and for the metropolitan daily and 
for the editor’s right to say the 
wrong thing if he thinks it’s right. 
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We fight for the right to organize 
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actly how to prpare for commission. 
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a better book. Every phase of in- 
fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen- 
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manship, tactics, weapons, ma 
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pages. Postpaid $4.00 
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for Songs of Freedom—Feudal Days 
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Postpaid $3.00 
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Please send books checked above. 
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Bidg., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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for any decent purpose; for labor; 
for employers; for the Grange and 
the Legion and the Ladies’ Literary 
Club, and for lodge meetings in full 
regalia on Tuesday nights. 

br 


We fight for our candidat« 
sheriff and for the other fellow’s 
candidate; and for the right to be 
sorry we elected him and to say so. 
We fight for free radio, for the 
right to listen to what we want and 
to turn off what we don’t want, 
Right to Work 

We fight for the right to work at 
jobs of our own choosing; to read 
the books we want to read; to listen 
to music that pleases us, without re- 
gard to the race or nationality of the 
composer. 


We fight for the high privilege of 
throwing pop bottles at the umpire. 
These rights, these privileges, 
these traditions are precious enough 
to fight for, precious enough to die 
for. They are not easily won. They 
cannot be acquired by half measures 
or on half time. Dollars will not buy 
them. They cannot be attained with- 
out sacrifice. 

Let me remind you that Tom 
Paine’s words are as true now as 
they were that snow night beside 
the Delaware. Paine wrote them on 
a drumhead with a stub of pencil. 
Let us write them in hour hearts in- 
delibly. 

I quote: “These are the times that 
try men’s souls. The summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot .will, in 
this crisis, shrink from the service 
of their country; but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks 
of man and women. Tyranny, like 
hell is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that 
the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph.” 

Thus spoke Tom Paine. His words 
will give us consolation in our sor- 
row, strength to combat our weari- 
ness, courage to face each new, hard 
day till peace comes back to the 
world. 

To my troops, to the generals and 
the captains, the sergeants and the 
privates, and to all our civilian work- 
ers I say: “Well done.” In the year 
ahead we will strive for greater ac- 
complishment. We can’t win the war 
on the assembly line or the supply 
line, but we can lose it there. The 
men who will win this war are the 
fighting men, in the air and in the 
mud. These are the men we serve. 
They will triumph in the end. It is 
our sacred duty and our high privi- 
lege to serve them. No matter what 
we give, no matter how we labor, 
We cannot approach their sacrifice. 
Their valor is a blazing torch to 
light our way. 
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RAZOR | BLADES 


type razor) $1.50 per hundred. 
paid. Enclose money order or check. 
Blu-Mar Sales Co., 35 Cascade Ave., 
Lowell, Mass. 


PIN-UP GIRLS 


“PIN- UPS.’ ** 180 Gorgeous Girl ! (Subjects! 
Size 3%x5% in Color. 32—$1. or 





Novelty Co., 


Dept. AT12, Hollis, N. Y. 
HOBBIES 

JEWELRY Stones removed from rings, 

etc., 100 assorted $ Lowe's, Box 

$11, St. Louis 1, Mo, 

HOME STUDY COURSES 








in your spare time while in the Service. 
Institute, 





AGENTS WANTED 
PERSONALIZED PATRIOTIC 


Sweetheart 
cakes, 
Dp. 50 
dozen, postpaid. Send 
samples, enclose cash or money order. 


lis for 50c; costs you 


location. WRITE at once to 


SYLVIA MATTISON 
24 West End Ave. Brooklyn, N, Y¥. 


Double-edged razor blades (for Gillette 
Post 


go9|tion guaranteed. Postal card brings 
Plus Free Bonus Cards for 35-00, Clover 





MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand, We train you 


Write for catalogue. Imperial Technical 
Box 973-N, Austin, Texas. 


SELL BEAUTIFUL SOUVENIR HAND- 
KERCHIEFS. Every man in the serv- 
ice wants to send one to Mother, Wife, 
and Friend. Sells like hot 
We supply these fast selling sou- 
venirs lettered with your Insignia and 
per 
$1.00 for three 


Mention branch of service desired and 
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MAILING NOTICE 


It is best to wrap your rolls 
well, tie securely and address plainly 
with your name and address on cover. 








PHOTO FINISHING 





8 prints, all enlarged to postcard size, 
from your roll or negatives, 25c. Wil- 
lard Studios, Box 3545X, Cleveland 18, O, 
5x7 ENLARGEMENTS, 15¢; Ten for 
$1.00, cash or C.O.D. Send negatives 
only, DeVane Studios, Melville, La, 


REPRINTS 20. for 25c; 60, for 50c. Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, Box 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buffalo. N. Y. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 














FILMS, 8 Exposures Developed, Printed 
25c, negative size. Enlarged to pcstal 
card size 35c. Send for mailing bags at 
once. Quality, Fast Service Guaranteed, 
Camera Craft, Box 280, W. Chester, Pa. 


Roll developed ‘ ‘Super-Tan"’ treated for 
better and more brilliant pictures and 
longer lasting n¢egatives and two gets 
fadeless Supertore prints 25c. 10 re- 
rints 2 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
1.50. 5x7 and 8x10 enlargement coupons 
returned with ever order, Arishop 
HD100 Sweetwater, exas, 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Sixteen Guar- 
anteed Everbrite prints, coupon for your 
choice of either 2 plain or 1 colored 
framed enlargement, 25c. Reprints 2c 
each, Mailers and further details upon 
request, FLASH Foto Finishers, 
Box 1122F, , Minneapolis, Minn, 
ORIGINAL | JUMBO PICTURES. (All 
enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo Reprints 4c EACH, JUMBO, Box 
868A, _ Minneapolis, Minn. 








SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE - PRINTS: 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 reprints 
25c. Reliance Service, Box 868H, Min- 
neapolis. 
ROLL DEVEL OPED, 2 prints Seach good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 149, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THREE | PRINTS each good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 
posure rolls, 50c. Fred N. 
Eastman, _Bode, 


INDIVIDUAL Attention Each Negative 
Guarantees Outstanding Pictures, Roll 
Developed and Eight Prints 25c. Eight 
Beautiful 4x6 Enlargements 35c Immedi- 
ate Service. Mailing Bags Free. Univer- 
sal Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Reprints, 3c. 
Iowa. 











CAMERA ' Are you having 
mm. OWNERS trouble getting 
enough films these days? Then write 
at once for details about our combi- 
nation film and finishing offer. We 
develop and enlarge your film and re- 
load cartridge with guaranteed fresh, 
clean film, all for one low price. Best 
quality work—fast service. Satisfac- 


full details and free mailers. 

EASTERN PHOTO LABS 

1405 N. Charles St., Dept. C 
Baltimore, Md. 





PHOTO FINISHING 








DISCRIMINATING CAMERA ~ FANS. 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, 
eight Raytone prints and free photo fold- 
er for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality 
that excels—leaders since 1920. 
RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE 




















Items! Dept. 45F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Today's great sellers! Sample FREE! | S———— SSS 
Harry V. Latz Service, Inc., 242 West 
65th Street, New York 19, N, Y. 





FINERFOTOS,, Drawer 0-898 . Minneapolis, 


SERVICES @ SUPPLIES 


For Mother's 

Day 

SENT IN TIME 

IN Your NAME 4 
MORE y 

PEN 


A jolly little book 
of light verse and 
humor—she'll love it! 
A lasting memento. 
Send Dollar Bill and Mom's aaa te 
LOUISE DYER HARR 
185 Highland Ave., enteastiin Mass. 
Each Book Sold and Autographed 
By the Author . . . Limited Edition 


KHAKI REDI-KNOT TIES 
On and off in a jiffy. 
Adjustable to any 
size collar, 


Send $1 for Special 
Introductory offer of 
3 Khaki Redi-Knot 
Ties. Postage prepaid. 


PHILIP’ NECKWEAR 

20 a 22nd St. Desk T-9 
New York 10, N. Y, 

CATALOG COMPLETE LINE FREE 


YOUR PICTURE ON A 


PHOTOSTAMP 


Any size photo, negative or 
snapshot, reproduced stam 
size, gummed and perforated, 
Nome or initials if desired. 
Your photo returned  un- 


harmed, 
100 ,,Act!,, $1.50 
$2.50 


100 Double 


Size ve a 
Send Your Order Today! Money- Order or Cash 


sxio ENLARGEMENT 


350 
8x 10 46 


From any size negative; from any size photo. 
Send 20c additional for copying charge. Guar 
anted fadeless. 


ARTCRAFT PHOTO CO,°"7- 


1600 Coney Island Ave Brooklyn 20, N. N. ¥. 


BILLIARD SUPPLIES 


Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces- 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 


National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 
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Overseas’ Agents Supplied With 
Sample—Deliveries Made in 
U.S.A. 

EARN EXTRA MONEY 
During Your Spare Time 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 
ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable. 


No Money Required 
To Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
sumber and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main St., Buffalo-8,, N. Y. 
Dept. A-334 











JUMBO PICTURES 








NOTICE, MECHANICS 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 





BUILD and A 
everest monoplane. Easy, cheap. 
plans, 


| et ichigan. 


your own motorcycle 
Test- 
Geegeatecd, $1.00. Aerotech, 


from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 





STAMPS 





fully illustrated 104-page catalog— 
slage HARRIS & CO., Bert. 9 
ransit Building, sesven. 


2,500 MIXED JU. 8. Stam - © 
mixed foreign stamps, 

high grade, reasomabty priced U. S. an 
foreign approvals. I buy 


$1.00. 


N. w.. Washington, dD. Cc 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STATION ERY 


reelf at the 
Fale builder 1 terror fs 
peyy HRy — Ay 


aa STATIO ONERY, postpaid. Photo 


TO ART, Dept. 207 Janesville, Wis. 


PERSOMALITED 


Ec 


BRITISH EMPIRE | STAMPS—beauti- 
for 3c 


Ask for my 
d 


stamp collec- 
one and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
t. . G 


lowing prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbo 
from each negative 25c. 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 


ference. 
The Jumbo Picture Co. 












Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G. Army, 
Med., Signal, Parachute, Qm., 
Engrs., C. A., F.A., Inf., 'Ord., 
Official Insignia, with 
name, address, rank, 
Choice of 75 pictures— 
Parachute, Uncle Sam, 
Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 
ships, Dive Bombers, 
Cook, Balloon, Fighting Jeep, 
Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Saluting 
Marine, end Funny Ones. Free Semple Kit. 
No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 


Marine, Tanks, 
Card Sharp, 





Box T St. Paul, Minn. 





Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohie 
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These 


ket 





REAL ESTATE 


OWN A HOME 1 
Florida, the frien 
erans Community. 


progressive Vet 


schools, churches, stores. 


from City of Zephyr Hills, Write fo 





IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 


dl 

Your choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
Deed direct 


stock. 





r 





details. 


B. F. ons, Publicity Com- 
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beokbe Bills, Florida, 


a 
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HOTOS of FEMININE 
ready to frame or pin up. These PIN-UPS can 
also be obtained in size 8x10 at 5 photos for 
$1.00 Postpaid. We have ten different sets in 





PHOTOS... 


NOW! YOU CAN BUY THEM 


glamorous PIN-UP PHOTOS are the 


latest craze with members of our Armed Forces 
as well as civilians. 
sale 12 Beautiful Glossy Photos in the handy 


We are now offering for 


size 4x5 for only $1.00 Post 
LOVEL 


id. These 
NESS are 


Sen money order or stamps for 


$1.00 m 
these EXCITING PIN-UPS to— 


IRVING KLAW— 


209 East 14th St., Bopt. os ih 


“King of 
The Pin-Ups” 


NEW YORK 3, N. 
ptenastbvekiandansianindil 
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Political Geography 
To Be Published 
By War Department 


WASHINGTON — A “geography” 
to make GI's realize that the “fas- 
cism” they are fighting against and 
the “Democracy” they are fighting 
for are both born of economic and 
geographic developments will be 
published early this summer by the 
War Department. 

The tect’s writers, for the most 
part civilian and military geographic 
experts, believe that the soldier is 
entitled to an honest picture of 
America’s past mistakes and her fu- 
ture dangers: 

In Europe, they say, “jockeying for 
power” is “the immediate concern 
of every nation” while “practical de- 
tachment from world affairs’ was 
America’s policy until developments 


of World War II made this stand 
impossible. In Asia, on the other 
hand, no power has seriously con- 


tested Japan’s dominance. 
In regard to military strategy, the 


book states that in a centralized 
nation like France, conquest of its 
core area generally means its final 


defeat. In a larger nation like Rus- 
sia. China or the United States, 
which have no well-defined core 


area, seizure of any part of the coun- 
try is not apt to be fatal.” 

Predictions are made that tech- 
nological advances in Russia, China, 
and possibly India may ufilize the 
strength of the enormous popula- 
tions of those countries so effective- 
ly as to make them world powers. 
The book also predicts that air pow- 
er foreshadows more importance for 
the Arctic Ocean and surrounding 
lands 





IT HAS BEEN well established 
that men have higher morale and 
hence fight better if they can be 
fed regular meals. 

Vote Bill 
(Continued from Page One) 
obtained the “best compromise pos- 
sible” and that it was a case of 

that “or no bill at all.” 

Senator Warren R. Austin, who 
joined forces with Connally, predict- 
ed the States generally will give 
force to the law—that many gov- 
ernors by certifying that their own 
State laws are inadequate, will make 
it possible for a large number of 
servicemen within and outside the 
United States to vote a Federal bal- 


lot. 
Federal ballot advocates, led by 
Senators Green and _ Lueas, co- 


authors of the origina] Federal-State 
war ballot bill, took vigorous excep- 
tion to this view. They contended, 
in fact, that the compromise was 
worse than no bill at all, and that 
more servicemen could vote under 
the September, 1942, law. 

Senator Style Bridges took a final 
political dig at the Federal Vote pro- 
ponents by stating: “Can it be that 
they are so out of touch with the 
sentiments of the armed forces that 
they feel our military and naval per- 


sonnel can be voted like a herd of 
cattle for a fourth term?” 

Here is the vote by which the 
Senate approved the compromise 
servicemen’s vote bill, which leaves 
the ballots for the armed forces 
largely to the States: 

FOR THE BILL—41 

Democrats—23 
Andrews George Radcliffe 
Bailey Gerry Reynolds 
Bankhead Gillette Thomas 
Bilbo Hill (Okla.) 
Byrd McCarran Tydings 
Clark (Idaho) McClellan Walsh 
Connally McKellar (Mass.) 
Eastland Overton Wheeler 
Bilenderc 

Republicans—24 
Ausiia Danaher Taft 
Brewstec Davis Thomas 
Bridges Gurney (Idaho) 
Brooks Hawkes Weeks 
Buck Holman Wherry 
Burtor Revercomb White 
Bushfield Robertson Willis 
Capp Shipstead Wilson 
Cordoa 

AGAINST THE BILL—=31 

Democrats—z24 
Barkley Johnson Russell 
Bone (Colo.) Stewart 
Clark (Mo.) Kilgore Thomas 
Downey Lucas (Utah) 
Green Malo Truman 
Guffey McFarland Tunnell 
Hatch Murra Wagner 
Hayden O'Mahoney Walsh (N. J.) 
Jackson Pepper 

Republicans—6 
Fergusoa Mitlikia Nye 

anger Moore Vandenberg 

Prog ressive—l 

LaPoliette 
PAIRS 
Johnson (Calif.), Republican, for and Glass, 
Democrat, against 
Ball, Republican, for and Mead, Democrat, 
against 
Smith, Democrat, for and Aiken, Republican, 
against 

Butier, Republican, for and Chandler, Demo- 
crat, position not stated 

Reed, Republican, position not stated; and 

Waligreen, Democrat against 

Not voting but announced for the bill: 
Tobey, Republican, and Caraway, Democrat 

Following is the roll-call vote by 
which the House passed the com- 
promise soldier vote bill: 

FORK THE BILI—273 
Democ rats—91 

Abernethy Grant (Ala.) Peterson 
Allen (La) Green (Fia.) 
Barden Gregory Peterson 
Beckworth Hare (Ga. 
Bell Harris (Ark.) Philbia 
Bland Harris (Va.) Page 
Bonnec Hays Price 

rea Hebert Ramspeck 

ykia Hobbs Rankin 

oka Kefauver Richards 








RAMSAY AMES, 


winner of the pin-up 


Oscar 


haphazardly by the 
Army Times Acade- 
s and Sci- 


my of Art 


ences. 


awarded 





Brown (Ga.) 


Luther A, Robertson 








Bryson Johnson Russell — pone soe 
Bruch Keri Sasscer coe, Lewis zatte 
Burgia Kilday Satterfield Engel ( Mich.) McConnell Taylor 
. d ,— Fellows McCowen Thomas 
Camp Kleberg Sikes Fentoa MeGr (N.S 
Cannon (Fla.) Lanham Slaughter ; ot pial m.a+9 
Colmer Larcade Smith (Va.) = McLean Tibbott 
Cooper aa 4 pe mgee nh ian Fuller McWilliams Towe 
am parkman Gale Maas Treadwa 
Costello McCord Starnes . 4 
Gallagher Martin Troutman 
Courtney McKenzie Stewart ; 
eae P Gavia (Lowa) Vursell 
Cravens MeMillan Sumners Gearhart Marti Weichel 
Curley Mahon (Texas) Gertact "ala — 
D’ Alesandro Maloney Tarver Ginette M = ass.) lat 
Dies Mansfield Thomasoa Git Seaoean : Wi ley 
Disney (Texas) Vinson G “4 . ition lison 
Domengeaux May Weaver Grat a = * nt hener Wolcott 
Doughton Milis West jraham Miller (Neb.) Wilfenden 
é ; had Grant (Ind.) Miller (Mo.) Woodruff 
Drewry Morrison Wheichet 
Durham (La.) Whits Farm-Labor—L 
Miiott Morrison Whittea Hagen 
Engle (Calif.) (N. C.) Whittington AGAINST THE BILL—IIL 
i ~~ y , be Kershan Democrats—96 
‘ulbright (Tenn. insiead . . *Rri 
Gathings Norrell Weadrum Anderson Gordon O’Brien 
Gossett Pace Worley (iS. Be.) Gore (Mich. ) 
’ Barry Gorski O’ Connor 
Republicans—175 Bates (Ky.) Granger O'Neal 
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“Look, Effendi . , . Right offa th’ boat!” 





Offensive ~~ 


(Continued from Page One) 
British. bases were confined largely 
to coast installations during the 
week, doing extensive damage to 
both industrial plants and defensive 
installations. The German Luftwaffe 
continued its “retribution” raids on 
London, which in some sections suf- 
fered damage comparable with the 
blitz attacks of 1942. Naples was 
also visited by squadrons of Axis 
bombers. 


Eire came inte the war picture 
this week with demands from United 
States and Great Britain that the 
German and Japanese embassies in 
that Dominion be closed and their 
personnel sent out of the country. 
It had become evident that the pres- 
ence of the representatives of these 
countries in Ireland constituted a 
dangerous situation, since the op- 
portunity for gaining and transmit- 
ting information useful to the enemy 
was great, and has doubtless been 
taken advantage of. 


The Eire government so far has 
stubbornly refused to move in the 
matter with the result that Britain 
hes instituted what is virtually a 
blockade of Southern Ireland, with 



















the Northern border closed. 

Marked progress has been 
in Northern Burma by Ap, 
Chinese and British forces, 
Joseph W. Stilwell reports that 
Japs are virtually cleareq fr 
Hukawng valley, a Strategic 
barring ground transport to 
With this section in Allieq hands 
only will the way be opened 
transport via the new Ledg 
connecting with the old Burme 
to Chungking, but the Japs jn 
South will be left in a precay 
Sition. ee 

A new development appeared 
er Japan proper when General 
nault’s 14th Air Force bombers 
destructive attacks on Haj 
important Jap island stronghold, 

American bombings in the § 
Pacific were centered largely jg 
Caroline Islands in what igs 
be “the greatest announced a 
spread since the Marshalls.” This 
another step toward the Jap » 
land holdings. 
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INFORMATION ON former ye '°.§ 
accidents saves lives. An aviator 
knows what caused other Pilots 
crash is not likely to repeat th 
mistakes. 
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Special 
Advantages 


To Servicemen 
IN 


91,000—$2,000—$3, 000 


INSURANCE, PAID 


LUMP SUM 


IMMEDIATELY, TO YOUR BENEFICIARY 
Or in CASH to YOU in Twenty Years! 
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1. Policy valid anywhere 
in world. . 

2. Rates do not increase 
when you return to civil- 
ian life. 

3. Premiums deducted 


monthly from your pay. 


No medical exam neces- 
sary. 


Policies in Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies—Cover All Combat Risks—and rates 
do not increase when you leave the Service. EN- 
DOWMENT Policies recognized as Double Value: 
Insurance-and-Savings in Onel 


* ALL THESE FEATURES INCLUDED! ° 







5. Liberal Cash Loan and 


Extended Values. 
Lump sum to your bene- 
ficiary, which may 
your fiancee if so de 


6. 


sired, 

7. Full coverage at 
times, even in actual 
combat. 





AGE 1000 2000 3000 
20 4.58 8.88 13.18 
25 4.60 8.93 13.26 


Rates Per Mo., 20-Year Participating Endowment P 


AGI 1000 2000 
30 4.64 9.01 13 
35 4.71 9.15 13.9 





Policies available through 


Government Personnel 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


and Other Brokerage Connections 











Print the following information on a separate sheet of pape 








1. Full name. 
and Rank. 





2. complete Military Address. 
4. Date enlisted. 
6. Birth (Day, Month, Year, State). 7, Height and Weight. 
8. Race & Nationality. 9. Married or Single. 10, Beneficiary 
(Age, Address & Relationship). 11. State whether $1000.00, 
$2000.00, $3000.00 policy desired. 









3. Serial No. 
5. Complete Home Address 





Burk Burnett Bidg. 





MAIL TO 


LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Life Insurance Brokerage 


(Sorry—but we can't write these policies after you have left for overseas 








Fort Worth 2, T 








